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Modern Language Notes 


Volume LV MAY, 1940 Number 5 


THE RISE AND FALL OF S’ECRIER IN FRENCH 


Damourette and Pichon in their discussion of reflexive verbs, 
state that the se of s’écrier represents an indirect object (Essai de 
Grammaire de la langue frangaise, v, Paris, 1936, pp. 771-2). They 
call attention to the fact that this verb in mod. Fr. is usually fol- 
lowed by a remark in quotations (. . . allait s’écrier... ; “ Dis- 
paraissez!”) which they evidently consider as the direct object of 
s’écrier, and they add that it would not be impossible to say “je ne 
sais pas ce qu’il a dit, mais il s’est écrié quelque chose.” Moreover, 
going back to OF, they find that the simple escrier, before it had 
become crystallized as an “ essentially reflexive” verb, could be 
found used transitively with either of two types of direct object: 
the object of the person-shouted-at (Quand il les vit, il les escria 
..- Joinville 116) ; the object of the thing-shouted (Puts escrient 
Venseigne paenime CR 1921). Consequently it seems to them that 
the se added on to this transitive verb must be itself an indirect 
object. And they end with the wish that “... la grammaire norma- 
tive adoptit la graphie ‘ Louise s’est écrié, ‘ Louise et Charles se 
sont écrié’.” 

If their interpretation is correct, s’écrier must mean “to shout 
... to oneself, for oneself.” This is surely an inappropriate nuance 
to be attached to a verb of shouting remarks intended for others 
to hear; when the subject in their first example above shouts his 
command to disappear, he is hardly doing this for his own benefit. 
Of course, if the command “ Disparaissez!” represents the direct 
object of the verb, then there would seem to be no role for the se 
to play except that of indirect object, but we must first be sure 
of the original force of the remark in quotations when found with 
sot escrier (oddly enough, Damourette-Pichon give no examples of 
OF soi escrier + remark in quotations). And if we find that, at 
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the beginning, a se was added to escrier + direct object (whether 
that direct object was a noun or a remark in quotations), then it 
must have been added to give the idea “for oneself.” Let us 
examine more closely the nature of the simple escrier in OF. 
Damourette and Pichon speak of the two transitive uses of 
escrier; the second use, however, may itself be divided into two: 


object of person-shouted-at: escrier l’ennemi* 
object of thing-shouted : escrier l’enseigne 
escrier: “ Aie nos, Mahum!” 


In the first two we have a noun object; in the third escrier is 
followed by a remark in quotations. Damourette-Pichon consider 
that this last also represents a direct object, and I think they are 
quite justified: there is surely no real difference between escrier 
Venseigne and escrier “ Munjoie!” ; and between the cry of a single 
word and that of a clause (“ Aie nos, Mahum!”) the distance is 
not great. Whenever, then, escrier is followed by a remark in 
quotations, it would be quite possible to accept this remark as 
direct object. 

Now it is obvious that if we were to find se added on to either 
of the first two types, there could be no question whatsoever as to 
the nature of the pronoun: the only possible explanation would 
be that of indirect object. But I have never been able to find an 
instance of this, nor are any such examples to be found in Godefroy. 
However, though there seems to be no *soi escrier l’ennemi, *sor 
escrier l’enseigne, we do find many examples of the type soi escrier: 
“ Aie nos, Mahum!” and this evidently was sufficient to confirm 
Damourette-Pichon in their opinion. They have apparently rea- 
soned as follows (and, indeed this seems logical enough at first 
glance): “escrier + remark = transitive verb + direct object; 
consequently, soi + escrier + remark must represent the addition 
of an indirect object.” Their mistake lies in their assumption 
that the sot of soi escrier + remark was “added on” to escrier 


+ The Lat. exclamare likewise could be found not only in the construction 
aliquod exclamare but also aliquem exclamare: voce clara exclamat uxorem 
tuam (Pl., Amph., 1120—Th. L.L.). However, this verb did not have the 
military connotation so frequent with OF escrier; the one found rather 
often in this connection is increpito (cf. Aeneid Ix, 560; x, 810). The 
statements made in this article concerning the various uses of (soi) escrier 
obtain also in O. Prov., cf. the gloss. of Appel’s Prov. Chrestomathie and 
Levy, Prov. Suppl.-Wt. s.v. escridar. 
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-+ remark; what actually took place, I believe, was that the “ re- 
mark” was added to escrier + direct object soi. 

For there is still another type, representing a third transitive use 
of escrier which they overlooked. Consider, for example Mes Re- 
noars a sa voiz escriée: “ Baron Francois, gardés n’i ait meslée ...” 
(BA 6846-7). Now here it is obvious that the object of escrier is 
not the remark in quotations, but sa voiz. In such a case one 
could hardly say that sa voiz was “added on” to escrier + remark. 
No, the words a sa voiz escriée represent a unit, a complete ex- 
pression in itself, to which the remark in quotations was added as 
an amplification, but obviously not as direct object. And the same 
must be true of the reflexive, for escrier sa voiz is the conceptual 
basis * for sot escrier; soi escrier means literally escrier soi-mesme 
(“s’*époumonner ”), “to shout oneself,” i.e. one’s voice. The se 
is direct object, just as sa voiz is direct object. 

The form sot escrier, then, was created (in contradistinction to 
the simple escrier) to lay the stress not on the person-shouted-at, 
not on the thing-shouted, but on the vocal act itself, directing 
attention toward the subject as involved in his own shouting. Now, 
it is true, whenever soi escrier is followed by a remark in quotations, 
Paien s’escrient a halz cris: “ A! Isembarz .. .” (GI 584-5), then 
it is difficult to concentrate to a great extent, it is impossible to 
concentrate exclusively, on the shouting alone. But I think we 
must assume that at the beginning this verb was not followed by a 
remark in quotations, but was used absolutely, as an expression 
complete in itself, with the meaning “jeter un cri de toutes ses 
forces,” as, for example, in: 


? But not necessarily the historical basis. As a matter of fact, the phrase 
escrier sa voiz is quite rare (this is my only example) and there is no 
reason to think that the use of such an expression must have preceded the 
formation of the reflexive. The reverse is probably true: first the reflexive 
with its general connotation of purposeful, effortful activity; then the more 
specific escrier sa; voiz designating the particular part of the self affected. 
To this the verb se taire is in many ways comparable: this originally 

_ intransitive verb is early found used reflexively, as judew Vacusent, el se 
tais, ad un respondre non denat (Passion, 99-100), in order to represent a 
deliberate act of silence, rather than a state. But the first example I have 
seen of taire sa langue is in the XIVth century: Més fow ne scet sa langue 
taire; cf. Roman de la Rose, 4750, cited by Damourette-Pichon, p. 765; the 
latter take this example as proof of the presence of a direct reflexive object 
in Jean se tait, and consequently, the existence of a escrier sa voia should 
prove the same thing for soi escrier, if it be needed as proof. 
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si m’escriérai si, 
Que en quatre loeés environ le pais 
Ne remandrat en bois cers ne dains a foir... Pel 596-8 


Otherwise, if sot escrier originally had not been limited to the 
exclusive function of concentrating attention on the shouting-alone, 
it would be impossible to explain its creation in the first place. 
For, if from the beginning it had been followed by a remark in 
quotations, if the authors who first used it were already planning 
to designate the nature of the thing-shouted, the simple escrier 
would have amply sufficed. Or, if it had been desired to add a 
nuance of intensity to the shouting of a remark, this could be done 
by the addition of a modifying phrase to escrier, as A voiz escrie: 
“...” (CL 505). The fact that this new form sot escrier was 
ereated indicates that it corresponded to the desire to emphasize 
the shouting, at the expense of the thing-shouted. 

As a matter of fact, the form escrier itself represented an attempt 
to emphasize intensity; to the originally intransitive etymon of the 
Romance *kritare family (= Lat. quiritare or germ. *kritare, 
REW®, 6967), was added the prefix ex (cf. clamo-exclamo, whose 
heirs are Romance *kritare *exkritare), with the meaning “ to 
ery out.” But as this verb tended more and more to be used 
transitively, directing the attention on the person-shouted-at or the 
thing-shouted, a new form became necessary for occasions when it 
was desired to concentrate the attention on the intensity of the 
vocal act. Soi escrier (= “escrier sa voix”; “s’époumonner ”; 
“jeter un cri de toutes ses forces”) met that need, and most 
probably was used at the beginning only to meet that need. 

However, by the time we find this verb in the OF texts, it is 
nearly always followed by a remark in quotations; like the simple 
escrier (and perhaps even more quickly than the simple verb, by 
analogy), it seems to have undergone the process of having its 
original emphasis on the intensity of the vocal act weakened and 
extended to include reference to the thing-shouted : * 


* Vestiges of this original emphasis are to be seen in the fact that, nearly 
always, the reflexive is accompanied by modifying phrases of intensity— 
as in the examples above: 4 efforz, @ grant alaine (whereas this is found 
only infrequently with escrier + remark and never with the type escrier 
Venseigne, escrier Vennemi). Moreover, we occasionally find the form 
étre + participle with this verb: Devant Marsilie cil en est escriet: “En 
Rencesvals irad .. .” CR 900-01; here, est escriet contains a reference to 
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Puis si s’escriet a sa voiz grand e halte: “ Barons franceis, as chevals .. .” 


CR 2985-6 

Tuit cil de Rome s’escrient & esforz: “ Refier, frans om...” CL 937-8 

Et Desramez s’escrie & grant alaine, Qui Vivien li rendra... Il li dorra... 
CV 1353-5 

A icest colp cil de France s’escrient: “ Ferez, baron, ne vos targes mie! ...” 
CR 3365-6 

Puis s’escria & sa vois haute et bele: “Ge te desfie, Richarz...” 
CL 1604-5 


This remark that is added to an already complete expression 
(escrier soi-mesme)—what is its relation to the reflexive? For of 
course it cannot be considered as direct object. Now, if we find 
the remark introduced by dist, there is no longer any syntactical 
problem: the remark in such a case would be the object of the verb 
of saying, as Vint en la presse, sur les altres s’escriet E dist al ret: 
“Ne vos esmaiez mie! ...” (CR 961-3). But such examples 
(where the shout is split into its emotional—or physiological—and 
its communicative elements) are quite infrequent; for the most 
part the remark in quotations is added directly, just as it is to 
the simple escrier. Its function, however, cannot be the same in 
the two cases. In order to understand the réle it plays with the 
reflexive, let us examine the sentences below: 


Li amiralz en apelet sun frere, 
Co est Canabeus ... 
Les escheles Charlun li ad mustrees: 
“Veez l’orgoil de France la loee! .. .” OR 3311-15 


Carles en ad e dulor e pesance, 
Pluret des oilz, tiret sa barbe blance: 
“ Soer, cher’amie, d’hume mort me demandes. ...” CR 3711-13 


Marsilies fut esculurez de l’ire, 
Freint le seel, getet en ad la cire, 
Guardet al bref, vit la raisun escrite: 
“Carle me mande... 
Que me remembre de la dolur e de l’ire. . .” CR 485-9 


Veit la corone qui desus l’autel siet; 
Li cuens la prent senz point de l’atargier, 
Vient 4 l’enfant, si li assiet el chief: 
“ Tenez, bels sire, el non del rei del ciel, 
Qui te doint force d’estre buens justiciers! ” CL 142-46 


the state, the condition of the subject who is involved in shouting, sug- 
gesting that the person who shouts is himself affected by his shouting 
(just as a person who weeps becomes éploré). 
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Veit le li pere, de son enfant fu liez: 
“Sire Guillelmes, granz merciz en aiez. 
Vostre lignages a le mien esalcié.” OL 147-49 


A sa feme vint lors tot droit, 
Li espee trete, toz irez: 


“Par le cuer beu! or i morrez” * 


Here we have to do with a histrionic trick on the part of the 
jongleur: all the situations represented in these examples are either 
highly emotional, or, at least, reveal a vivid, fast-moving dramatic 
sequence of events. The jongleur narrating the actions leading up 
to the exclamation enters so thoroughly into the spirit of the scene 
he is depicting that suddenly, identifying himself with the subject, 
he bursts out into the remark without the formality of an intro- 
ductory dist; his inflection of voice, indicating his change of rdle, 
is introduction enough.° 

Only slightly different are the examples below, where the remark 
represents a recapitulation, an elaboration of a preceding phrase 
(viz. “he rebuked me sharply: ‘how dare you ...’”); here, dist 
would be even more superfluous: 


Li amiralz recleimet sa maisnee: “ Ferez, baron, sur la gent chrestiene! ” 


CR 3391-2 

Tant dulcement a regreter le prist: “ Amis Rollant, de tei ait Deus mercit!... 
CR 2886-7 

De l’amirail li nuncent la bataille: “ Reis orguillos, nen est fins que t’en 
alges!...” OR 2977-8 


Quant li chétis le prent 4 saluer: “Cil Damedez...” PO 148-9 
Moult belement le prist & aresnier: “Sire Guillaume...” ON 726-7 


The imitative element is still present; first the narrator states, “ he 
entered upon a lament (a salutation, an exhortation)” and then 
immediately the lament etc. is enacted before us (cf. also instances 
where the story-teller interpolates a “now you will hear...” as 
Or orroiz ja com il lor vet disant. “ Amiré, sire,...” (PO 145-46), 


“Cited from Ebeling, Kr. Jahrb. 5, 1, 184f. by L. Spitzer, Stilstudien, 
Munich, 1928, 1, 249. 

5 According to Professor Spitzer (op. cit., 247-9) such a procedure is 
primitive in nature; instead of speaking in such cases of the “ omission ” 


of dire, it is probably true that the construction in the examples above 
represented the original procedure, one that still survives whenever the 
tone of narration becomes heightened. The speaker “hasn’t time” to add 
a dire made superfluous by his imitative powers. 
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and Ruth Crosby, “ Oral delivery in the Middle Ages,” Speculum 
XI, p. 88 seq.). 

Into this pattern, the expression soi escrier + remark in quota- 
tions fits with no difficulty: first we are told, “he burst into a 
shout” and then we hear the shout: A halte votz s’escrie: “ Aiez 
nos, Mahum!...” (CR 3641). Thus, the addition of the remark 
in quotations to the complete expression escrier soi-mesme is to be 
explained as (originally) due to the same tendencies by which it 
could be added directly to any complete statement as a dramatic, 
mimetic representation of the significance of the thing-said. 

However, when the verb of the preceding clause is one that regu- 
larly implies speaking (as is true of soi escrier and all the other 
verbs in the group just above), this practice seems to have become 
stylized. Whereas the type “he went up to his wife... : ‘you 
are going to die’” is reserved for dramatic situations, the type “he 
rebuked me: ‘how dare you .. .’” becomes a stock procedure. 
After aresnier etc. the direct presentation of the remark seems to 
have been de rigueur.6 And likewise after soi escrier the presence 
of dist is rare. 

Consequently, in spite of the fact that the remark following sot 
escrier has a different function from that of the remark following 
escrier, still, this difference came to be only a technical one. The 
fact, as we have said, that soi escrier was used more and more in 
(some of) the same circumstances as escrier, and used to give the 
same information, must have brought about a weakening of the 
original emphasis on the vocal act. Moreover, since the formal 
appearance of the construction was the same in both cases (verb 
+ remark — without dist), there was no tangible reminder of 
the difference in function when the remark is added on to the 
reflexive verb. When we compare a Paien escrient: “ Ate nos, 
Mahum!...” and Paien s’escrient a halz cris: “ A! Isembarz .. .”, 


* What is noteworthy; in such cases is not the absence of dist—its pres- 
ence would be entirely superfluous—but the fact that it was a common 
practice, when a speech was to be reported, to preface it with such general 
terms as aresnier, etc.: by this means, first the nature, the tenor of the 
speech is stated, and then the contents are reproduced (by mimicry). Per- 
haps we have here another instance of the rhetorical amplificatio of which 
Curtius speaks (ZRPh., Lyi, 218) and of which the consecutive con- 
struction was so illustrative in OF (. .. Car si grant honur lui fera 
Que sur les altres la metra. Thom., 747-8, cf. my article in Rev. des études 
indo-eur. II). 
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it is very difficult to tell what difference, if any, was felt between 
the two constructions.” 

There are certain facts which suggest that the two were not 
exactly equivalent in OF; it is usually possible to find with the 
reflexive more emphasis on the vocal act, less emphasis on the 
person-shouted-at or the thing-shouted. We have already spoken 
of the frequency with which the reflexive is accompanied by some 
such phrase as a halte voiz; it is also true that it is most rare that 
the person addressed is mentioned even indirectly (Godefroy gives 
only one example; I have found none). Finally, it is rare that 
the remark in quotations is a short phrase immediately following 
the verb (I have never found a soi escrier “ Munjoie”): nearly 
always it is a sentence one or more lines in length, and usually the 
beginning is postponed until the line following the verb, thus being 
less easily felt' as the “thing-shouted ”: Puis s’escria a sa vois haute 
et bele: “ Ge te desfie, Richarz, tei et ta terre: En ton service ne 


7 Both in its creation and in its degeneration soi escrier can be compared 
to a whole group of reflexive verbs of the type doter, moquer, purpenser... 
These simple verbs, like escrier, were regularly used transitively, taking 
on an object limiting, determining the extent of the emotion or attitude 
(Sarrazins nes unt mie dutez ...CR 1186). Then, in order to express the 
absolute idea of fearing, etc., with source or limits unspecified, the reflexive 
was formed (“to give oneself up to fear etc.”), and was regularly used, 
in contrast to the transitive, to represent the intransitive idea of “ being 
afraid”; “having a derisive attitude”; “being in a thoughtful mood.” 
But, again, the tendency by which intransitive verbs or intransitive ex- 
pressions take a limiting object (cf. Lat. horreo, “to bristle, shudder with 
fear ” which becomes horreo aliquod, “to fear something”) repeated itself 
with many of these reflexives and we find soi doter etc. followed by an 
object. This time, of course, the object cannot be considered as direct 
object, because of the presence of the direct object soi, and so it must be 
introduced indirectly by de (de son retour trop me doubt, cf. Godefroy). 
But once the reflexive limits itself with an object, even though an object 
“once removed,” its absolute meaning is lost and we have only another 
expression with practically (for surely at least a nuance of intensity has 
been retained) the same meaning as the original construction transitive 
+ direct object. 

And I think the relation between escrier + remark and soi escrier 
+ remark is in many ways comparable to that between doter une chose 
and soi doter d’une chose. In both cases the meaning is practically the 
same; with both verbs the original object—at first rejected by the reflexive 
—returns by a side-door; with soi doter it is kept a little distant from the 
verb by the presence of the de, whereas with s’escrier the invisible element 
separating verb and remark is an unexpressed verb of saying. 
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vueil ore plus estre.. .” (CL 1604-06). With escrier + remark, 
on the other hand, the person addressed is referred to rather fre- 
quently: Il lor escrie: “ Trop avons demoré.. .” (CV 671), and 
the remark usually follows the verb immediately and is more apt 
to be a battle-cry or a short phrase than a speech. 


But at some point the two expressions must have been felt as 
equivalent. When that did take place, one of the two had to go 
and it was the reflexive that survived.* But only through the ex- 
tension of its secondary réle was this victory accomplished: thus 
it was a victory achieved at the cost of a weakening in its original 
force. And today, in mod. Fr. perhaps even a *s’écrier l’enseigne 
is possible (if Damourette and Pichon are correct in imagining a 
*il s’est écrié quelque chose). 

Of course this force has not been entirely lost; s’écrier is not 
quite on the level of a dit-il, fait-il en criant; occasionally, in mod. 
Fr., we can find the verb without following remark, as, . . . elle 
gronde, elle s’écrie, elle est terrible (A. France, Pierre Noziére 1, 5; 
p- 47)° and elle s’écrie et s’enfile dans la rue ... (H. Pourrat, 
Le pavillon des amourettes, 111, 1, p. 98). And yet, though these 
examples do represent the absolute use of soi escrier, still they do 
not indicate that the original intensity of the verb has been re- 


® As to why the types escrier l’enseigne, ’ennemi disappeared, the reason 
perhaps may have been that with these expressions the connotation was 
primarily the rather specialized one of military procedure: defying the 
enemy, yelling the battle-cry, so that they could hardly be expected to out- 
live the chansons de geste. Moreover, this transitive use (or, these two 
transitive uses) represented extensions of the original intransitive; the 
first extension, escrier l’enseigne, represents the addition of an inner object, 
a procedure that has continued throughout the language, but the second, 
escrier Vennemi, was peculiarly characteristic of OF: this is an illustra- 
tion of the procedure so common with verbs of movement-in-a-certain- 
direction, whereby the point determining the direction, usually the goal, 
the destination of the movement (with escrier, the “target ” against which 
the remarks are addressed) became the direct object; in OF it was possible 
to say, not only approcher quelqu’un but encliner quelqu’un (to bow to 
some one), entrer, issir la chambre, esloignier la rive. And such a practice 
became much restricted in the later language (the type escrier Vennemi 
has continued however in Italian: sgridare qualcwno, with the meaning 
“to scold”; ef. also gronder with the same meaning, which likewise 
originally was a verb concerned only with a vocal act: that of making a 
rumbling noise). 

* Cited by Damourette and Pichon, op. cit., p. 769. 
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tained. Could one now say, for example, “je vais m’écrier si 
fort ...” (as did the braggart Bertrand in the Pélerinage)? It 
may still on occasion mean “jeter un cri,” but no longer “ jeter 


un cri de toutes ses forces.” 2° 
Anna G. HATCHER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


LE MANQUE D’ARGENT QUI SE FAIT RARE 


Dans son roman Les Hommes de bonne volonté, Paris, Flam- 
marion, xvi (“ Verdun”), p. 238, M. Jules Romains insére une 
lettre d’une patronne de guerre royaliste et “ Action francaise ” 
écrivant A un soldat de la Grande Guerre, dans laquelle je reléve 
le passage: 

Nous sommes un certain nombre de dames et de jeunes filles d’A. F. qui 


avons mis cela [un ouvroir] sur pied, non sans de grandes difficultés, dues 
en particulier au manque d’argent qui se fait de plus en plus rare. 


Le romancier a cru nécessaire d’apposer une note a cette derniére 
expression: “Tel est bien le texte de Mlle Anne de Montbieuze. 
L’expression avait trahi sa pensée, qui est claire,” de méme qu’il 
ajoute au mot d’argot de guerre troufignon, qu’emploie cette de- 
moiselle, l’explication: “Le langage du front poussait alors [en 
1916] jusque dans le meilleur monde des infiltrations bien accueil- 
lies, mais mal contrélées.” Les déficiences de langue que préte 
Jules Romain 4 son personnage soulignent d’une note ironique une 
opinion partisane mal soutenue par le raisonnement et le gofit. 


1° The abbreviations used above refer to the following works: BA, La 
bataille d’Aleschans in Guillaume d’Orange, Chansons de geste des XI¢ et 
XIl¢ siécles, ed. M. W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Vol. 1, La Haye, 1854; in this 
volume are also included CN, Li charrois de Nymes, CV, Li covenans 
Vivien, and PO, La prise d’Orange; CL, Le couronnement de Louis, ed. E. 
Langlois, Paris, 1888, in Société des anciens textes frangais; CR, La chan- 
son de Roland, ed. Joseph Bédier, Paris, 1927; GI, Gormont et Isembart, 
ed. Alphonse Bayot, Paris, 1914, in Classiques fr. dw moyen dge; Pel, 
Karls d. gr. Reise nach Jerusalem u. Konstantinopel, ed. Koschwitz, 1913; 
Passion,. La Passion du Christ in Chrestomathie de Vancien frangais, ed. 
Karl Bartsch—Leo Wiese, 10th ed., Leipzig, 1910; Thom, Le roman de 
Tristan par Thomas, ed. Joseph Bédier, Paris, 1902, in Société des anciens 


textes frangais. 
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Le syntacticien connait bien le lapsus logique qu’implique l’ex- 
pression le manque d'argent qui se fait de plus en plus rare: au fond 
c’est le méme procédé, usuel dans toutes les langues populaires, de 
répéter la négation, sans s’astreindre a la loi de la “logique” que 
deux négations se détruisent: Mlle de Montbieuze insiste sur le 
manque d’argent et Vargent qui se fait rare, elle ne veut évidem- 
ment pas dire que c’est le manque d’argent qui se fait rare. C’est 
la force de V’idée négative, l’état d’ame négatif (la Stimmung, 
comme a dit Jespersen) qui teinte toute la phrase: au fond la 
négation n’appartient pas 4 un mot, il y a une Satznegation—comme 
p-ex. la diminution peut apparaitre 4 plusieurs reprises dans la 
méme phrase: le Viennois dira d’un petit chien hwndit is ziert gangi 
(= der Hund [+ diminutif] ist spazieren [+ diminutif] gegangen 
[+ diminutif]). Au fond, il n’y a pas 1a trahison de la pensée par 
expression, mais l’expression (trahit) révéle la pensée, la poussée 
de négativité dans laquelle celle-ci est enveloppée. On pourrait 
aussi parler d’une “ assimilation syntaxique ”: on ajoute un élément 
explétif comme en phonétique (nec unus > esp. ninguno).* 

Voici une page excellente de M. Thérive dans ses Querelles de 
langage, 1933, 11, 94 sur ce sujet: aprés avoir expliqué, par 
la psychologie de individu qui veut “mettre au négatif ce que 
Von nie,” des tours comme J] se retient de ne pas crier et Défense 
de ne rien laver dans l’abreuvoir,? il écrit: 


Un de nos lecteurs nous cite & ce propos une tournure populaire qu’il a 
souvent entendue: Vous n’étes pas sans ignorer que... au sens de vous 
ne pouveg ignorer que... . 

Elle est encore plus absurde, et d’ailleurs indéfendable; car elle provien 
d’une confusion maladroite avec vous n’étes pas sans savoir. Mais on est 
frappé par le réle qu’y joue l’idée d’ignorer, sur quoi porte l’accent de la 
phrase. L’esprit populaire pergoit, en outre, une négation générale (ne... 
pas) et n’a cure de l’autre négation sans qui la détruit ... Tel est lin- 
convénient de se servir de formules mortes, ou trop compliquées pour 
lusage courant. 

Cet inconvénient explique que les tours of deux négations se détruisent 
ostensiblement sont réservés & l’usage littéraire. Vous ne pouvez pas ne 
pas défendre cette cause. L’ancienne langue qui se contentait de négations 
atones (je ne puis que je ne fasse ...), mais encore dans leur verdeur, 
avait moins d’embarras que la langue moderne. 


1 L’opposé, la dissimilation syntaxique, serait je ne demanderais pas 
mieux quil fit mon ami (que = que que), Tobler, Verm. Beitr. U, p. 226. 
2 Cf. Le Bidois, Syntaxe du fr. mod., §§ 17 et 1916 bis. 
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Ce phénoméne est depuis longtemps connu aux grammairiens: 
Polle, Philologus L, p. 759 a signalé dans Tite-Live haud impigre 
au sens de tmpigre et H. Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, 
4° éd., p. 120 cite le passage de l’Emilia Galotti de Lessing: dass 
der Prinz dich jiingst nicht ohne Missfallen gesehen, littéralement 
‘que le prince t’a vu non sans déplaisir,’ ot la litote devait étre: 
‘t’a vu sans déplaisir’ (cf. all. assez courant sich nicht entbléden zu, 
litt. ‘ne pas se déniaiser au point de’ > ‘se déniaiser,’ ‘ aller 
jusqu’a,’ ‘oser’). W. Havers, Handbuch der erkléirenden Syntaz, 
p. 56 nous apprend que Villogisme du passage lessingien n’a été 
découvert que cent ans aprés l’apparition de la piéce, pourtant 
“ classique ” et lue dans toutes les écoles allemandes: c’est que, 
& la faveur d’un grand nom d’auteur faisant autorité, un texte 
n’est pas sérieusement analysé par le lecteur moyen, qui corrige 
instinctivement Villogisme. O. Jespersen a attesté la méme erreur 
dans des auteurs danois (Negation in English and other Languages, 
1917, p. 76 seq., p. ex. hun er langtfra tkke sikgn som spsteren, 
litt. ‘elle n’est pas loin d’étre aussi belle que sa soeur,’ ot ne 
est explétif. On peut entendre en Amérique: I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he wouldn’t come, ou Vidée exprimée doit étre: .. . if he 
would come. M. Gillet attire mon attention sur deux cas espagnols: 
le Diccionario de autoridades (XVIII® siécle) s. v. mysterio écrit: 
“ Dicese vulgarmente Vo es sin falta de mysterio, y aunque rigurosa- 
mente dice lo contrario, es hispanismo tolerado ” (‘ il n’est pas sans 
manque de mystére’ pour ‘il n’est pas sans mystére’), et Ramos 
i Duarte, Diccionario de mejicanismos (1898) atteste pour Morelos: 
No dejara usted de ignorarlo ‘ vous ne laisserez pas de l’ignorer’ 
pour lo sabrd usted ‘vous le saurez.’ J’ai expliqué moi-méme de 
la méme facon dans Revista de filologia espanola, 1937, p. 35, un 
inorar, attesté par M. Gillet dans des textes populaires espagnols 
(parler de paysans de comédies du XV® et XVIF siécle), pour 
‘savoir’ (no inoro pizca de... ‘je ne connais, sais, pas une bribe 
de ...’), et je comparais un viennois gar net ignorieren! au sens 
de ‘il faut ignorer ces choses-la!,’ o la négation (net = nicht) 
est de trop (tgnorer est en viennois un mot d’emprunt au fr., mais 
seulement au sens volitif: ‘ne pas vouloir s’occuper de, ne pas 
relever qch.’). Si le maniement de la litote offre déja des difficultés 
i des écrivains comme Tite-Live et Lessing, quelle ne sera la con- 
fusion d’un pauvre paysan espagnol?* Le cas d’ignorer est un 


8M. Gillet me rappelle les phénoménes de “ jerigonza cultivulgar ” qu’a 
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peu a part. Ce n’est pas un hasard qu’il se retrouve dans trois 
langues (fr., esp., allemand dialectal): c’est qu’ la difficulté de 
manier les négations s’ajoute celle de l’emploi d’un mot recherché, 
appartenant 4 la langue académique, n’ayant pas d’assises fortes 
dans la conscience linguistique du peuple: l’opposé populaire de 
savoir est ne pas savoir (et en esp. celui de saber: no saber). De 
méme ignorant n’est pas l’opposé de savant, mais d’instruit (Sachs- 
Villatte s. v. dne: “on est... ignorant par défaut d’instruction,” 
cf. pour l’esp. le Diccionario de sinémimos de Olive s. v. ignorante: 
“Su opuesto es instruido”). Le Dizionario dei sinonimi de 
Tommaseo confirme pour l’italien ce que j’avance pour le francais: 
“ Nel non sapere riguardasi la mancanza di une cognizione qualun- 
que sia; nell’ ignorare riguardansi anco le cagioni, le circostanze, 
gli effetti di tale mancanza. Quando si vuol indicare che il non 
sapere é difetto o danno o inconveniente, é pit proprio ignorare. 
Onde a chi ci domanda: La sapete voi la gran novita?—WNon la 
so;—rispondiamo. E sarebbe affettato: La ignoro. Ma diremo: 

. Vuol parlare di quel che egli ignora. E questo é biasimo pit 
severo che dire: di quel ch’ egli non sa.”* On comprend ainsi la 
politesse du fr. vous n’ignorez pas, probablement calqué sur le lat. 
haud ignoras: c’est un blime (éventuellement possible) écarté avec 
conviction (‘vous n’étes pas capable d’ignorer’). A noter l’ac- 
ception volitive d’ignorer ‘ne pas vouloir savoir,’ ‘ne pas relever 
qch.,’ seule usuelle dans les langues germaniques (angl. to ignore, 
all. ignorieren) ayant emprunté le mot, et qui manque évidemment 
& ne pas savoir. On comprend ainsi qu’ignorer, privé d’une place 
fixe, ait pu devenir ¢i et 14 un mot a valeur positive. 


discutés M. Castro dans l’introduction de ses Glosarios latino-espaioles, 
p. lxix. Pour la France, il y a les mémes phénoménes dans ce que Thérive 
a appelé si bien le “parler gendarme,” le parler semi-docte du peuple 
illettré. 

* Cf. Vital. far lo gnorri ‘ faire celui qui ne sait pas’ od la désintégration 
du mot a fait encore plus de progrés (influence de fare il nesci, de noms 
propre comme Melchiorre). Schuchardt, Rom. Etym., 1, p. 11, dérive ce 
substantif d’une l¢ personne du verbe ignorare que prononcerait celui ‘ qui 
ne sait pas’ pour se donner des airs: & noter la remarque de Schuchardt: 
“wenn. in der Antwort ignoro fiir non lo so gesagt wurde, so mochte man 
das als Latinismus oder doch als affektiert empfinden,” de 14 le milan. 
ignord ‘faire semblant de ne pas savoir.’ Le développement sémantique du 
catalan eforar ‘avoir de la nostalgie’ (—angl. to long) s’explique aussi 
ainsi: le mot était détaché de ses amarres étymologiques et flottait au gré 
des associations psychiques. 
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Mais ce n’est pas seulement a cause de son manque de place dans 
le systéme des verbes de la connaissance qu’ignorer est dépaysé dans 
un milieu populaire: c’est aussi 4 cause de son manque de liens 
étymologiques. Les rapports avec in- suffixe privatif et -gnoro 
(ignarus, (g)nosco) ne sont plus sentis dans les langues modernes 
comme en latin: on peut comparer la chute de in- dans insulsus 
> esp. soso (ptg. ensosso): & mesure que le rapport avec sal fut 
oblitéré, le préfixe devint négligeable (cf. insanies > esp. safa, 
le rapport avec sanus n’étant plus senti). Le relaéchement de liens 
étymologiques encourage les dérivations sémantiques: cf. le sort 
du fr. compendieusement, signifiant aujourd’hui, plutét que ‘ con- 
centré’: ‘longuement développé.’ 

Le préfixe privatif in- et ses parents indo-européens (all. un- 
etc.) étant hononyme (et étymologiquement identique) avec le 
préfixe indiquant ‘une infinité,” beaucoup de mots composés avec 
ce préfixe montrent une ‘ énantiosémie’ (l’expression du savant 
italien Bellezza, Rendiconti dell’ istituto lomb. L, 739), un ‘ Gegen- 
sinn,’ comme on dit en allemand: le mot Untiefe, désignant une 
place ot l’eau est peu profonde (un banc de sable etc.), est em- 
ployé par beaucoup d’Allemands, avec le sens qu’a le préfixe dans 
Unmenge ‘infinité,’ ‘masse infinie,—c’est 4 dire au sens de 
‘profondeur énorme.’ Cf. all. suisse wn-taippisch pour taippisch 
‘lourdaud,’ avec un wn- intensificateur, et, au contraire, bainnig, 
litt. ‘ dompté, devenu ‘ récalcitrant’ par mécompréhension de un- 
bannig ‘ récalcitrant’ (de Bann: litt. ‘for-ban’), v. Szadrowski, 
“ Gegensinn im Schweizerdeutschen ” Zeitschr. f. deutsche Mund- 
arten x1x, p. 80 et 85. 

Je copie ici un petit article satirique sur une “ civilisation 
négative ” (wn-) qui a pu paraitre sous son masque linguistique 
4 la date du 11 octobre 1934 dans la Frankfurter Zeitung: il montre 
bien le sentiment de l’individu parlant allemand vis-di-vis d’un 
préfixe privatif devenu irrationnel, parce que les liens étymologiques 
se sont relichés par la chute des mots positifs correspondants: pour- 
quoi en effet ne dirait-on pas Gestiim pour ‘élan,’ s’il n’y a plus 
rien de négatif correspondant 4 Ungestiim? (comme St. George 
emploie Geziefer au lieu de Ungeziefer). Il est trés caractéristique 
que l’auteur emploie 4 la fin une litote de la fagon des haud ignoro, 
no sin falta de, nicht ohne Missfallen: il prévoit le pullulement 
fautif d’un wn- irrationnel: . . . den Aufsatz nicht uniibel finden 
est évidemment une forme précieusement compliquée que choisiront 
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de médiocres penseurs pour nicht iibel, voire gut finden:—la litote, 
forme de la mesure classique d’aprés Gide, est délicate 4 manier 
pour des esprits peu souples. 


Der Un. 


Der Un ist es, der die Pein in unser Leben bringt. Wo sind die 
Zeiten hin, da Hold und Wirsch ihr Wesen trieben? Der Unhold 
ist geblieben. Er treibt sein Unwesen. Der Hold aber ist lingst 
verblichen. Seht euch um! Wo trefft ihr einen Hold? Nur der 
Bold ist noch da und dort zu sehen, sein unangenehmer Bruder. 

K6onnt ihr euch denken, dass es Zeiten gegeben hat, wo es stets 
erhért war, dass jemandem ein Gemach geschah? Ihr werdet nur 
von unerhorter Unbill sagen héren, Ungemach wird euch zustossen 
und in gemeinen Unflat werdet ihr geraten. Irgendwo aber miisste 
es doch trotz alledem einen flatigen Menschen geben, einen wirschen 
Kerl, bei dem es einem sehr geheuer ist und bei dem heimlich noch 
nicht verstohlen heisst, sondern das wahre Gegenteil von unheim- 
lich ist. 

Wo ist der Mann zu finden, dieses freundliche Getiim, dieser 
beholfene Mensch von geschlachten Manieren? Lasst uns, wenn 
ihr ihn wisst, ohne Uebereilung und mit Gestiim zu ihm gehen. 
Es passt nicht zu ihm, dass wir ihn mit unbaindiger Erwartung 
entgegentreten. Biindig, aber unverschamt wollen wir sein. Denn 
Verschimtheit hiesse bei uns, die wir das Jiinglingsalter verlassen 
haben, und die wir nicht Unrat zu wittern brauchen, die wir zu 
einem riatlichen Mensch gehen, der nur freundliches Geziefer um 
sich hat—Verschamtheit hiesse bei uns Unaufrichtigkeit. 

Er soll uns ja iiber die gefahrlichen Untiefen unserer Ratlosig- 
keit hinwegfiihren, er soll uns sagen, warum es geschehen konnte, 
dass es von seinen Tugenden nur noch die Verneinungen gibt, und 
warum die Deutschen der letzten hundert Jahre von vielen sinnigen 
Dingen nur noch die unférmige Kehrseite kennen, den Unflat, den 
Unhold, das Ungewitter, den Unrat und das Ungeheuer? Wo ist 
das Geheuer geblieben, dieses schéne Tier? 

Der Un ist ein Uebel, das in unserer Sprache sitzt. Die Verant- 
wortlichen sollten es so aufmerksam betrachten wie den Krebs. 
Werdet nicht von Unwillen erfasst, ihr Akademiker, ihr Unsterb- 
lichen, wenn ich euch an eure Pflicht mahne, die deutsche Sprache 
von der Vergiftung durch die Verneinung zu erretten. 

Es ist soweit gekommen, dass ich befiirchte, einer von euch 
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méchte diesen Aufsatz nicht uniibel finden. Dabei kénnte man 
von ihm nur sagen, dass er nicht iibel sei. Dies ist seine einzige 
Rechtfertigung. Mit Fug diirftet ihr sonst sagen, dass ich nur 
Unfug treibe. Es liegt bei euch, aus Unsinn’Sinn zu machen. 
Nichts fiir ungut! 
LEo SPITZER 


A MONETARY QUESTION IN GAUTIER DAUPAIS? 


In PMLA, Liv (1939), pp. 629-36, Raphael Levy advances an inter- 
esting but debatable interpretation of verse 516 of the 13th century 
poéme courtois, Gautier d’Aupais.' This verse (“ Quar me di ou 
fus nez, le loir et le retor”) forms the essential part of a question 
put to the protagonist by the heroine to whom he has spoken of his 
love. Dr. Levy suggests it be understood: “ Parle-moi done de ta 
naissance, de la rente que tu recevras aprés ton mariage et du 
patrimoine dont tu t’attends 4 hériter.” He defends the unro- 
mantic nature of this interpretation on the grounds of a strong 
monetary thread running through the poem, which he points out 
in a résumé to which I refer the reader. 

I question, however, whether an impartial study would find the 
monetary element as omnipresent as Dr. Levy’s résumé suggests. 
To touch upon it only briefly, at least two of its manifestations 
noted by him (vv. 573, 581) are purely colloquial expressions, akin 
to an American “It’s not worth a cent”; while several others 
(vv. 108, 155, 182, 235, 247-256) have either a figurative value or 
serve to intensify a distinctly non-monetary emotional content. 

But a more serious doubt may be raised when the suggested 
interpretation is tested against its context in the poem, and par- 
ticularly against Gautier’s (the protagonist’s) answer. 

Gautier, wandering in poverty about the provinces and eventually 
hiring himself as watchman in the girl’s house, has ventured to 
make known his passion. The girl’s question in the form in which 
Dr. Levy would have it, impels the assumption that she knows 
Gautier to be more than he seems—knows him, that is, to be of a 
position to have marriage portion and inheritance—and implies 
that she is considering a possible marriage. 


1Edmond Faral, Gautier d’Aupais (Paris, 1919). M. Faral was unable 
to interpret the verse and suggested an emendation. 
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But all indications in the poem point to the excellence of the 
young man’s disguise. The servant through whom he first seeks 
work in the girl’s house, suggests he might find a place behind the 
plough. The jongleur to whom Gautier confides his love, is con- 
sternated at its temerity. “ Foi que tu dois saint Pere,” he exclaims, 
“ Sez tu miex que tu dis? Hs tu si fols? La touse est gentil fame.” 
And later on, when the girl speaks to her mother, she will say: 
“He came here not for need (which the mother has evidently 
supposed to be the case) but for love of me.” 

The best guide to the girl’s question in v. 516 must logically be 
Gautier’s answer to it. Dr. Levy quotes most of it, but I may sum- 
marize it briefly. ‘“ You have adjured me and I shall speak the 
truth. I was born at Aupais, son of a vavasseur. My father is a 
knight feared in many a tournament. May God who makes the 
flowers bloom save him, for when he dies I shall receive the fief.? 
He beat me and I departed in anger. You have taken me as a fisher- 
man takes a fish. If you fail to comfort me, madness is my fate. 
Damoisele,” he concludes, “I have told the truth.” And the girl, 
hearing this, thinks: “ Indeed, if he were not noble he would never 
dare so speak to me.” 

Clearly, if she has asked for precise financial information she 
has received no answer at all. Yet Gautier appears to be conscious 
of having answered fully, and in succeeding verses his young mis- 
tress’s only concern is to verify what has been told her. 

To this end she sends a messenger to Aupais, charging him to 
inquire of Gautier’s “ estre et couvenant,” which terms I translate 
as “ condition.” * The messenger learns not only the truth of what 
Gautier has said, but that he is to inherit 300 gold marks a year. 
Yet curiously enough, he does not carry this precious information 
back to his mistress. That, apparently, is not what he was sent to 
learn. What he does report is that Gautier is noble and highly 
respected, that he is the eldest son and will one day hold the fiefs. 


2“ Quar quant il fenira je recevrai l’onor.” No one word lends itself to 
the translation of this quar which (taken with the hope expressed for the 
father’s life) implies reluctance to face an advantage which must entail 
the father’s death. Onor, too, though signifying “ possession,” “ fief” etce., 
retains a shadow of the idea “honor” which, originally, such possession 
represented. 

* Godefroy translates both terms as ‘maniére d’étre,’ the first also as 
‘condition’ and the second as ‘ disposition, circonstance.’ 
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The demoiselle tells her mother of Gautier’s love which is now 
fervently returned, but we find her telling no more than what 
Gautier has told her. In spite of this, the mother’s first impulse 
is to have Gautier put out of the house within the hour, and only 
very earnest pleading upon her daughter’s part shakes this 
determination. 

Consequently we must conclude that the heroine never does learn 
Gautier’s marriage portion and inheritance, and that she wins over 
her mother without the latter’s evincing any curiosity on either 
score. What is important to everyone involved is the young man’s 
social condition and rank, his place in the complex feudal world. 
It is this concern which dominates Gautier’s answer, the heroine’s 
orders to her messenger, the messenger’s report, the heroine’s speech 
with her mother, the mother’s revealing the situation to her hus- 
band—in short, every psychological hinge of the story which does 
not veil itself behind, such difficulty as does verse 516. It is a con- 
cern, furthermore, perfectly in keeping with the motif of a medieval 
poéme courtois. 

Dr. Levy’s paper presents fully the linguistic and semantic prob- 
lems posed by the word loir or loire (both forms being attested for 
this derivative of Jucrum). But we note that he attributes to lotr, 
“argent,” the very special sense of “ marriage portion” which is 
established only for its cognate logre. 

It is my suggestion that these problems may be simplified if we 
identify the word under discussion with the equally widely attested 
loire or loirre, modern “ leurre,” the “lure.”* For this purpose a 
basis of argument may be provided by Jean Molinet. The following 
lines are from the series of stanzas forming a “ Recollection des 
merveilleuses advenues,” and mask a reference to a contemporary 
Comte de Saint-Pol. The italics are mine. 

J’ay veu Sainct Pol en gloire 
Ravy jusques es cieuxr 


Puis descendre en bas loire, 
Mal en grace des dieux .. .° 


‘Though I have not elsewhere found this loire without its final e, we 
may note that in v. 516 it precedes et. Moreover, the two forms of loir 
<lucrum suggest a common uncertainty in cases where liaison leveled 
pronunciation. For the addition of an e, cf. loire for loir “dormouse” 
= glis (Godefroy). My thanks are due to Dr. Spitzer for calling my atten- 
tion to falconry in this connection. 

5 Noél Dupire, Les Faictz et dictz de Jean Molinet, 1 (Paris, 1936), 304. 
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Again, in a dialogue of birds (it, too, with political significance) 
the owl addresses the wren: 


Tu fus des oiseaux de ton lore 
Plus reboutté que ung mandeglore .. .* 


Noél Dupire understands the word in these lines as “ état” or 
“condition,” and the sense of the passages hardly allows one to 
depart much from that definition. Its identity with “leurre” is 
proven by Molinet’s using the same form elsewhere for “lure” in 
a literal sense; e. g.: “ En ce vergier ou je tendis mon loirre.. .” 
Meyer-Liibke (REW.*, 5131) points out that loire is the Provencal 
form from Germanic lépr, which French falconers borrowed from 
the south and among whom it appears to have replaced the old 
French luerre of the same derivation. 

The steps of its transition to the figurative sense of “condition ” 
are indicated by the above quoted “ oiseaux de ton lore.” Bearing 
out the implication that the lure varied with birds of various train- 
ing or age, are these 17th century words of Simon Latham: “ As 
soone as your hawke will come to the lure garnished with meate,” he 
directs, “stay not long in that kinde ... Then let her see a live 
Dove at the lure.”* And no less an authority than Frederick II 
discusses the lure at some length. Though he himself, we are told, 
preferred a lure of crane’s wings, the south French and Spanish 
used live hens, and the falconers “in insula de Armenia,” a small 
pig covered with the skin of a hare.® 

Hence birds brought from abroad might well have been distin- 
guished from those trained at home by the lure with which they 
were familiar; while the condition or state of young hawks might 
be indicated in the same fashion. The broad figurative use which 
Molinet in the 15th century and Gautier’s anonymous author in 
the 13th make of loire may never have been common outside of 
falconers’ circles, but in their verses it seems clearly one of the 
many metaphors drawn from the vocabulary of the hunt.’ As rela- 


M. Dupire does not discuss loire in his “ Mots rares des Faictz et dicte de 
J. M.,” Romania, Lxv, 1 seq. 

Ibid., 1, 651. 

7Simon Latham, The Faulcon’s Lure and Cure (London, 1633). 

°C, H. Haskins, “‘ Frederick II, De arte venandi,” Eng. Hist. Rev., XXXVI 
(1921), 352-353. I may add that the Livre du Roy Modus furnishes no 
relevant examples. 

® See Arséne Darmesteter, La Vie des mots, 97-98. To his list might be 
added chaperonner and voler as examples from falconry. 
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tive examples, I note alwrersand délurer which Bloch derives from 
falconry, and which illustrate further metaphorical usage.’ Délurer 
especially is of interest since its rarity suggests how completely a 
given word and sense may resist discovery in the exploration of 
available texts. Ancient though its form and root suggest it to be, 
Bloch finds no trace of it before 1807. 

For the other word of verse 516, retor, we have in Froissart the 
meaning “résidence.” La Curne de Sainte Palaye. s.v. retour, 
quotes : “ La [a Calais] estoit lors souverains retours.”’ ~ he original 


meaning seems to have been “asylum” or “ place of refuge”; and — 


in this sense Godefroy, s. v. retor, cites Marie de France: 


Kar il i volt aveir retur 
E le repaire e le sejur. 


Here the transition to “ résidence ” is caught under way. 

We may consequently understand verse 516 of Gautier as: “ Dis- 
moi ot tu es né, ta condition et ton lieu de résidence.” This is a 
question perfectly in harmony with Gautier’s answer. It is reflected 
in the heroine’s charge to her messenger, and itself reflects the con- 
cern with feudal dignity upon which, and upon which alone, the 
success of Gautier’s love appears to depend. In his self-imposed 
exile, his humble service for love’s sake, and the heroine’s beauty, 
there are all the elements of a little “roman d’aventure.” She 
questions him, I think, because she feels that the element of 
“ aventure ” may be there, that despite his outward state he may 
be of noble birth. “Sil n’eust haut cuer,” she thinks upon hearing 
his answer, “ja n’offrist tel querele Entreprendre envers moi vallet 
a tel cotele.” That is the problem which occupies her and the doubt 
which must subsequently be set at rest. 


EDWARD FENIMORE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


A POSSIBLE PROVENCAL SOURCE FOR CHAUCER’S 
HOUS OF FAME, 300-310 


In the latter part of Book 1 of the Hous of Fame Chaucer, under 
the influence of the Heroides as well as the Aeneid, and perhaps 
of Boccaccio’s Amorosa Visione, gives Dido a lengthy complaint 


2° But see Meyer-Liibke, REW., s.v. ambulare for another derivation. 
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against Aeneas. The first part of the complaint stirs one’s curiosity 
not only because of its novel indictment of the integrity of men but 
also because nothing like it is to be found in the sources commonly 
accepted for any part of the Hous of Fame.’ The lines in question 
read : 
“ Allas! ” quod she, “ what me ys woo! 

Allas! is every man thus trewe, 

That every yer wolde have a newe, 

Yf hit so longe tyme dure, 

Or elles three, peraventure? 

As thus: of oon he wolde have fame 

In magnyfyinge of hys name; 

Another for frendshippe, seyth he; 

And yet ther shal the thridde be 

That shal be take for delyt, 

Loo, or for synguler profit.” ? 


And Chaucer adds immediately : 


In suche wordes gan to pleyne 
Dydo of hir grete peyne, 

As me mette redely; 

Non other auctor alegge I.* 


In spite of Chaucer’s suspicious disclaimer of an “ auctor,” there 
does exist a parallel to Dido’s bitter summary of male needs—but 
unfortunately one which raises more questions than it solves. One 
of the chansons of a late Provengal poet, Daude de Pradas, is 
strikingly similar. 

Daude, an ecclesiastic with a long and distinguished career in 
the cathedral church of Rodez, lived apparently through nearly the 
full extent of the thirteenth century, but his poetry may well 
belong to the first quarter of it.* The number of his lyrics of 
undoubted authenticity is small, but they seem to have been 
popular among his contemporaries.° 


1 Incidentally, the passage receives no comment whatever in any editions, 
Chaucer handbooks, or special studies with which I am acquainted. 

2L1. 300-310. Ed. F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, The Cambridge Poets, New York, 1933. 

SLI. 311-14. Ed. cit. 

See A. H. Schutz, Poésies de Daude de Pradas, ed. with intro. and notes, 
Toulouse and Paris (Bibliothéque Méridionale), 1933. The introduction, 
pp. vii-xviii, gives all the few facts known about Daude’s life, which can 
be dated from ca. 1194 to 1282. 

5 Ibid., pp. vii-viii. 
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Now in the fourteenth of his chansons, an amusing but un- 
clerical jeu d’esprit, Daude presents himself as having achieved 
exactly that desirable condition which, according to Dido, men so 
deplorably crave. He is especially blessed by Love. He has achieved 
three women: a dompna ... per mais valer; a piucella; and a 
soudadeira, who will grant ab pauc de querer tot so c’Amors vol a 
jazer. I quote the complete poem: 


Amors m’envida e-m somo 

qu’ieu chant e fassa a saber 
cossi*m ten Amors en poder, 

o si m’es trop mala o no; 

e pois vei ques il m’en apella, 

ill sazos, q’ades renovella, 

ben es dreitz qu’en chantan retraia 
coissi-m conorta e m’apaia 

uns jois qui s’es e mon cor mes, 
per bon respieich que m’a conques. 


De totz los bens qu’en amor so, 
ai ieu ara calque plazer, 

car ieu ai mes tot mon esper, 
mon penssar e m’entencio 

en amar dompna coind’ e bella, 
e soi amatz d’una piucella, 

e quan trob soudadeira gaia, 
deporte mi cossi qe’ m plaia; 
e per tant non son meins cortes 
ad amor si la part en tres. 


Amors vol ben que per razo 

eu am mi donz per mais valer, 

et am piucella per tener; 

e sobre tot qe:m sia bo 

s’ab toseta de prima sella, 

qand es frescheta e novella, 

don no‘ m cal temer que ja-m traia, 
m’aizine tant que ab lieis jaia 

un ser o dos de mes en mes, 

per pagar ad Amor lo ces. 


Non sap de dompnei pauc ni pro 
qui del tot vol se donz aver. 

Non es dompneis, pois torn’a ver, 
ni cors s’i ren per guizerdo. 
Aia+n om anel o cordella 

e cuich n’esser reis de Chastella. 
Pro es dompneis d’amor veraia, 
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si joias pren e, gan pot, baia; 
sobreplus teigna Merces 
en thezaur, e no-n done ges. 


Franca piucella de sazo 

mi platz, qand m’es de bel parer, 
e-is vai de josta mi sezer, 

qan sui vengutz en sa maiso; 

e si: 1 vuoill baisar la maissella 
o- il estreing un pauc la mamella, 
no:is mou nis vira ni s’esglaia, 
anz poigna cum vas mi s’atraia, 
tro que-l baisars en sia pres 

e:1 doutz tocars de luoc deves. 


De soudadeira coind’e pro 

vuoill ge: m don’ ab pauc de querer 
tot so c’Amors vol a jazer, 

e non fassa plaig ni tensso 

d’ostar camisa ni gonella, 

anz danze segon qe:! viella 

cel que non a soing qe: is estraia 
de far tot ioc q’Amors l’atraia; 

e s'il n’avia mais apres, 

ja de l’enseignar no- is feisses.* 


Dido’s attack upon the integrity of men, allowing for the 
natural dramatic difference in point of view between an outraged 
woman and a complacent man congratulating himself on the joys 
of love part en tres, seems like an abstract of Daude’s poem. The 
added last stinging line, “ Loo, or for synguler profit,” simply 
makes the application of the third class more bitterly exact to her 
own case, wherein she so obviously has been used by Aeneas not 
merely for his “ delyt ” but particularly for his “synguler profit.” 

Daude’s dompna is, of course, the great lady so essential to all 
proper courtly lyricists—a being to be adored and served and 
cherished from afar, from whom physical expression of love was 
hardly to be expected, whose lover was far more a vassal than a 
man. Her greatest gift was usually only the increasing of valer, 
that is, as Chaucer so aptly puts it, fame, the magnifying of the 
name of her lover. The franca piucella is quite simply a friend, 
one who is glad to sit beside Daude when he visits her in her home. 
(Piucella means only a demoiselle or young lady. It has neither 


* Ibid., pp. 69 ff. 


\ 
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moral nor amorous connotation.) Daude’s friend is neither a 
courtly mistress nor, even though she permits a few familiarities, a 
harlot. But as for the soudadetra, she is merely a gay wench taken 
for “delyt ” alone. Allowing for the necessary difference in detail 
between a lengthy exposition and an abstract thereof, the paral- 
lelism between Daude’s poem and the lines from Chaucer is exact. 

This raises an interesting problem. To say that Chaucer had 
read Daude’s poem would be to fly in the face of established criti- 
cal opinion, the idea that Chaucer might have known Provengal 
having been thoroughly scouted for years.7 Only two Provengalistes 
have brought it up again in two rather unsatisfactory books. H. J. 
Chaytor, The Troubadours and England,’ and Jean Audiau, Les 
Troubadours et l Angleterre,® have both shown conclusively that 
there was an important influence of Provengal upon the develop- 
ment of the English lyric in metrics, stanza forms, content, 
imagery, etc. But while they prove unquestionably the fact of this 
influence and the possibility of its being direct, so conventional is 
their material that it is almost impossible to say whether with any 
given poem the influence is direct or indirect through the north 
French lyric, itself a Provencal derivative. This becomes peculiarly 
difficult with Chaucer whom Chaytor little more than mentions, but 
whom Audiau devotes a considerable section to.1° Unfortunately 
none of the examples given by Audiau prove more than that the 
conventionalities of courtly lyric expression are to be found in 
Chaucer. Their parallels are to be found everywhere—in England, 
Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, as well as in the Midi. 


7 Save by the uncritical Sandras (Etude sur Chaucer ..., Paris, 1859, 
p. 122), it has not been entertained since Tyrwhit (in a footnote to Part C 
of the “ Appendix to the Preface” of his ed. of The Canterbury Tales—I 
have used Moxon’s reprint, London, 1855, in which see p. xiii) disposed of 
the opinions of Rymer, Dryden and Warton. Warton, indeed, had gone so 
far as to state, chiefly because Chaucer refers to the river Oise (1. 1928), 
that he believed the Hous of Fame to have been “ originally a Provengal 
composition” (The History of English Poetry, p. 257 in the reprint of 
Ward, Lock and Co., London, n.d.). The opinion is, of course, like the 
more general opinions of Warton’s predecessors, utterly without value. 
For brief but adequate reviews of the problem, see T. R. Lounsbury, Studies 
in Chaucer, New York, 1892, m, 446-449; and E. P. Hammond, Chaucer: a 
Bibliographical Manual, New York, 1908, p. 375. 

®’ Cambridge Univ. Press, 1923. 

®°2nd ed., Paris (Librairie J. Vrin), 1927. 

2° Audiau, op. cit., pp. 87-103. 
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And as for direct Provengal influence, even Audiau is finally 
forced to say in a footnote: 


Le plus souvent, dans l’oeuvre de Chaucer et de Gower, limitation des 
troubadours parait étre indirecte, et provenir soit des trouvéres, soit des 
premiers poétes anglais de l’amour, soit de Pétrarque ou des auteurs 
italiens du Trecento. .. 


All of this makes Chaucer’s knowledge of Daude’s chanson at 
once more suspect and more important if true. To prove it beyond 
doubt seems impossible. Nevertheless one further bit of evidence, 
in addition to the closeness of the parallel, may be mentioned: 
although a division of love into three parts occurs elsewhere,'* so 
far as I have been able to discover, the division into domnei, friend- 
ship, and harlotry is used only by Chaucer and Daude. Certainly 
it is not merely one of the conventions of medieval lyric, either 
courtly or goliardic. It would seem, therefore, to have more sig- 
nificance than any number of parallel conventionalities. 

Moreover, there is nothing inherently far-fetched in the idea that 
Chaucer might well have read Provengal. For a man well 
acquainted with fourteenth-century French and Italian, Provengal 
would be an extremely easy language. Furthermore Chaucer’s two 
trips into Italy may well have forced him to travel through the 


11 Tbid., p. 87, note 1. Audiau adds: “ Mais que dire quand Gower, par 
exemple, calque son modéle plus exactement que ne l’a fait l’intermédiaire? 
Gower n’a-t-il pas eu entre les mains comme Pétrarque, un chansonnier des 
troubadours?” But this is rendered less likely when we see that Audiau 
has found only the borrowing of metaphors, never whole poems, and that 
he has excised lines even to do that. See the misquotation from Daude de 
Pradas on p. 123. Restoration of the missing line from st. iv of chanson m 
renders Gower’s borrowing very dubious. 

12 For example, see the chanson beginning “ Del menor tertz damor son 
gran poder” by Giraut de Calanson (Raynouard, Choia des poésies origi- 
nales des troubadours, Paris, 1816-21, 11, 391-393), and the commentary 
upon it by Giraut Riquier (Anglade, Le troubadour Guiraut Riquier, Paris, 
1905, pp. 254 ff.). “The least third of love” is sensual love; the second 
is natural love (love for family, etc.) ; the first third is celestial love. But 
this triad sheds no light upon that used by Daude and Chaucer. Oddly 
enough the only triad that offers any resemblance comes from Demosthenes. 
My colleague, Dr. F. L. Utley, has pointed out to me that the oration 
“ Against Neaera ” contains the statement: “ Mistresses we keep for pleas- 
ure, concubines for daily attendance upon our person, wives to bear us 
children and be our faithful housekeepers.” (Trans. C. R. Kennedy, 
London, 1889, v, 272.) 
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Midi, the routes from England to Bordeaux and thence through 
Gascony and Toulouse to Marseille, or to Paris or Orleans and 
south to Marseille, were among the likeliest for any traveller to 
pursue.** Both would take him through lands where the langue 
@oc was spoken. And Genoa, his destination on his first trip, had 
a long and intimate Provengal tradition. 

In addition, Provencal must have been known to some extent in 
London by courtiers and business men at least for more than two 
centuries after 1154. All during the reigns of Henry II and 
Elinore of Aquitaine, their sons Richard and John, and their 
grandson Henry III, who married Elinore of Provence,* daughter 
of Raimond Berenger of Toulouse, Provengal was a language of 
importance in the conduct of affairs. Even such a national hero as 
Simon de Montfort, although born in north France of mingled 
French and English ancestry, was intimately connected with the 
Midi and Provengal affairs. Omitting the tragic record of his 
father in the destiny of Provence, and even the fact that he was 
himself governor of Aquitaine (1248-52), one must still point out 
that he was personally related to many of the princely and noble 
families of the south.** And subsequently the villain of the reign 
of Edward II, Piers Gaveston, was a native Gascon. Nor must one 
forget that during the entire period following 1154 Aquitaine 
remained in English hands even when the French crown recovered 
the other lands held by the English in France. Furthermore 
Aquitaine was a center of the continental wars during the reign of 
Edward III and the supremacy of the Black Prince—a period 
which ended only in 1377. The Prince was Duke of Aquitaine (as 
was John of Gaunt later), holding a brilliant court at Bordeaux 
and Angouléme. Richard II was, after all, Richard of Bordeaux. 


13 A third way via Lyons and Savoy would have skirted the edge of the 
Provengal area. 

14 Another grandson, Henry’s brother Richard of Cornwall, also married 
a Provencal—Sanchia, sister of Elinore. The influence of the Provengal- 
Savoyard party upon Henry was, in fact, perhaps the most troublesome 
factor in his very troubled reign. 

15 Bémont (Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, trans. Jacob, Oxford, 
1930, p. 67) says: “In the south, where his father had won such great 
renown, he had many affinities: a Montfort was reigning at Castres; Alice, 
a daughter of his brother Guy, had married Jourdain III, the lord of 
Chabanais.... Alice’s mother, Perronelle, countess of Bigorre, had wedded 
in 1242... Boso de Matha, a native of Saintonge, and the daughter of this 
match had just married Gaston de Béarn... .” 


‘ 
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And last, English commerce with Bordeaux, especially in wines, 
was important throughout the whole later middle ages—so im- 
portant that Chaucer’s neat summary of the Shipman could in- 
clude as an essential but matter-of-course detail that that worthy’s 
wine stealing occurred on the trips “ fro Burdeux-ward.” 

Chaucer’s own immediate ancestors, be it noted, his father, grand- 
father, and step-father, were wine merchants. His grandfather was 
even collector of customs on wines from Aquitaine—a position that 
would make a knowledge of the language probable. And Chaucer’s 
own Comptrollership of the customs and subsidies of wools, skins, 
and hides in the port of London and later of the petty customs on 
wines, etc., make it certain that he must have been more or less in 
contact for years with people who spoke, among several languages, 
that of the Midi.** 

That Chaucer knew enough Provengal to use it for ordinary 
practical purposes, then, is likely enough. It is not fundamentally 
improbable that he knew its literature. One may doubt that scholar- 
ship will ever show a great direct influence of that literature upon 
him, but the reason is not necessarily that he was unacquainted 
with it. The critic must remember that the usual Provengal lyric 
was not particularly compatible with Chaucer’s genius and that the 
conventionalities of which Provengal poetry is, in the main, so full 
would obviously interest him less (at least as he matured) than the 
powerful literatures of the classics, of France and of Italy. Never- 
theless one need not be surprised if one finds occasional decorative 
stuff direct from a Provengal source. Unless a likelier otigin is 
found for the lines quoted at the beginning of this paper, one may 
assume that Chaucer was somehow acquainted with at least one 
poem by Daude de Pradas. And finally I should like to suggest 
that, inconclusive as this paper is, the subject of Chaucer’s know}l- 
edge of Provengal is worth reconsidering. 


Rospert M. EstricH 
The Ohio State University 


1° Such facts make possible the oral transmission, as a joke, bit of light 
verse or song, of the idea in Daude’s poem, or even of the poem itself. It 
would be careless scholarship to assume on the basis of the present evi- 
dence that Chaucer owned a Provencal chansonnier—quite as careless as to 
assume that he did not. Aside from the poem which is the subject of this 
study, I see no evidence for thinking that he was acquainted with any 


of Daude’s poems. 
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CHAUCER’S MONK 


Chaucer’s Pilgrims are mostly vivid types. They might have been 
mere labels; they might have been vague colorless types; they 
might have been notably individual. But the vivid type is more 
harmonious with the essential nature of poetry, even as actually 
set forth by critics from Sidney’s predecessors down. Its typical 
character is peculiarly harmonious also with the strong medieval 
craving for general truths; and its vividness was inevitable to 
Chaucer with his deep regard for the concrete. This has led him 
often to verge on an individual look, with local habitations, and 
names, and more; there is no reason why a Cook particularly should 
have a mormal on his shin, and the Wife of Bath assuredly is very 
much her own self. Such special traits as theirs might well be 
invented for vividness. No doubt many a trait was recalled, by a 
man of Chaucer’s wide acquaintance, from this or that actual 
person; such traits might even though rarely be recovered by a 
student from oblivion (as at times perhaps by Mr. Manly), even 
by extraordinary luck in sufficient numbers to justify calling one 
of the descriptions something of a portrait. But the suggestion that 
The So-and-So ts Such-and-Such would be almost always unprov- 
able and also too exact. It is risky to believe that a pilgrim who 
shows individual-seeming traits had a single actual model any more 
than one more generalized had, or even was designed to recall a 
single individual. The Pilgrims as a rule body forth traits which 
mark a well-developed average or better or worse member of their 
class. By showing resemblances to certain actual persons of the 
class for whom there is record, the truth to type has been enforced 
upon us by many critics, especially by Mr. Manly, and now in case 
of the Monk by Miss Bressie.t The former’s parallels between some 
Pilgrims and actual persons he announces not as proof that the 
poet was portraying actual persons but as “ suggestions of a more 
or less speculative character ”; Miss Bressie evidently would like to 
claim more, too much. 

The Monk is shown in the Prolog as not young, an important 
man, a “lord” and a “prelate” (172, 200, 204). Therefore 
presumably he belongs to an important house, for he is not abbot 


2“ A Governour Wily and Wys,” in MLN., Liv, 477-490 (1939); J. M. 
Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer (N. Y. 1926). 
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but merely an “ out-rider,” in charge of monastic estates, and 
seemingly a prior (172). He is physically attractive and vigorous; 
without ridicule he is also worldly, no student, free-and-easy,? a 
sportsman, a gourmet, and handsomely dressed. His elaborate golden 
pin with a love-knot in the larger end (196-7) is merely a worldly 
touch and fashion, like the Prioress’ golden brooch with its senti- 
mental (not mystical) inscriptions. This is essentially all. There 
is no reason to see much if any sarcasm from the duly worldly 
Chaucer; who really esteemed the man, and surveyed the great 
economic institution of monasticism as it actually was in his day, 
and not with our own superficially historical and bird’s-eye view. 
Like the Friar* he seems generic, not specialized. There is no 
indication of the house or even order he belongs to; but of course 
he is a Benedictine monk of one or other variety. In spite of 
modern inexperience no medieval would use “ Monk ” of an Augus- 
tinian canon when he daily passed on the street both kinds of 
religious in their characteristic garb; Chaucer thus recognizes his 
own Canon (C. Y. P., 557-73), and it is a wonder it took him so 
long. The Monk scouts both Benedict and Augustine, but so might 
an easy-going Communist Russian in private slur both Stalin and 
Trotsky. Such very moderate severity as there was in either order 
became relaxed in lax times. In sketching out the dramatis per- 
sonae there is not the smallest reason to assume that Chaucer had 
any other detail in mind than appears here. Further implications 
later in the Tales may well have been later thought up. To infer 
facts for which there is no sound evidence in a man created by the 
imagination is to be blind to the fundamental difference between 
interpreting him and a man who has really lived; a subject dis- 
cussed elsewhere,* and by many critics surprisingly ignored. 
When the Monk reappears he is substantially the same. The Host, 
having earlier hocus-pocused the lots to secure the Knight first, 
highest among the laity, drops the mask in the Miller’s Prolog 
(3118), and calls next directly on the Monk, highest among the 
clergy. An even nicer touch comes from the Prioress; like many 
good women she does not distinguish between goodness and pious 


2A subtle touch of reality is (1. 183) “I seyde his opinion was good ”; 
the past tense suggests Chaucer’s chat with him at the Tabard Inn. 

’ With whom there is conflict of evidence as to his order between the 
Prolog and later parts (MIN., L, 289-92). 

«“ The People in Chaucer’s Troilus,” to appear later in PMLA. 
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conformity, nor see herself and others in the same picture, and 
though worldly herself forgets her unfitting fashionable brooch 
when she probably glances at the Monk askance in saying of the 
abbot who buries her little martyr (1832-3), 


This abbot, which that was an hooly man, 
As monkes been, or elles oghte be. 


He figures most of course in the links before and after his tale. 
Here as before he is “ my lord ” (3114, 3117, 3119, 3153), prudent 
and able (3130). But there is one addition. Though the Host 
does not know his convent (3121), the Monk himself gives a rather 
clear indication (3160) when he proposes to tell the life of St. 
Edward. The Confessor was not a specially prominent saint in 
the fourteenth century, but in one house he loomed large, the mitred 
Benedictine abbey of Westminster, the most eminent in England. 
He had refounded it, and his imposing shrine was (and is) vene- 
rated behind the high altar. Whether or not specially interested in 
the abbey previously, Chaucer in 1399 was to become a tenant of it, 
and therefore in 1400 to have the privilege of interment in the south 
transept of its great church; but everyone was familiar with the 
most impressive institution in the London region. The most con- 
spicuous patron saint of his own abbey would be sure to be thought 
of by any monk when called on to narrate in circumstances which 
made him acutely conscious of his profession. 

And circumstances had just done this,—put the Monk on his 
dignity. Here I must wholly dissent from Mr. Manly: ® 


Chaucer completely threw over the [Monk] described in the Prologue and 
substituted for him a gloomy and uninteresting person, who retains noth- 
ing of the original brilliant figure except the horse with its jingling bells. 


To others, on the contrary, the Monk’s Prolog has seemed one of 
the most vivid and consistent passages in the whole poem. A 
vigorous and expansive man like him, if of eminent position, will 
freeze into austerity if a tactless upstart goes too far in familiarity. 
The story is told of King Edward VII when Prince of Wales that 
he had taken a fancy to a certain vivacious youth, for whom there- 
fore his friends foretold a brilliant social future; but the youth 
made so bold as to slap Albert Edward on the back,—and promptly 
disappeared from the entourage. Theodore Roosevelt, it is said, on 


5 Some New Light on Chaucer, pp. 222, 261-2. 
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a horseback journey in the farther West was bawled at by an urchin 
as “Teddy!” ; Roosevelt jumped off in anger and pursued him 
with his riding-crop. Chaucer’s Host, always in his element while 
managing the commoner sort, is ill at ease with his betters, un- 
easily obsequious with the Prioress, and now with the Monk 
presumptuous,—full of personal questions, and with peculiarly free 
speech chaffing him on the waste of his masculinity in the state of 
celibacy. “This worthy Monk took all in patience ” (3155, which 
shows the poet’s awareness of a conflict), but pungently rebukes 
him by meeting his demand for a tale with an offer to “ tell a tale, 
or two, or three-—so far as makes for decency ” (3157-8) ;—“ the 
life of Saint Edward or else tragedies.” The Monk in his revived 
dignity even recalls his by-gone education, defines tragedy, and dis- 
courses on its literary form. Thus with Chaucer’s frequent dramatic 
irony the very means the Host adopts to obtain a jolly tale produces 
one of the heaviest. The tale has its impressiveness, was admired 
in later generations, and indeed helped set a literary fashion, but 
Chaucer probably felt, and shows, a touch of our feeling. It is true 
that even the crude Host, having just stinted the preceding speaker 
of his tale, hesitated to take such initiative again with an important 
man who had lately snubbed him, but we can picture him making 
imploring signals to the chief man of the laity, and at all events 
seconds the Knight’s protest against this gloomy tale, with his 
habitual and perhaps now resentful bumptiousness.* The Monk 
receives this double check with the same dignity as before, but more 


laconically. In this combination of force, cultivation and high self-— 


respect I do not perceive Mr. Manly’s “ sad-faced pedant,” “ gloomy 
and uninteresting person.” In what at first seems plodding or 
unaccountable in Chaucer we can detect at times high subtlety, 
which Mr. Manly recognizes as well as anyone, and which may be 
accepted as meant if it contradicts nothing else.’ 

Miss Bressie in showing parallels between the Monk and William 
de Cloune, abbot of the Augustinian canons at Leicester from 1345 
to his death in 1378, makes us feel the more how normal or lifelike 


*He has learned nothing from the Monk’s rebuke of him, for next he 
not only calls on the Nun’s Priest with familiar chaff, but after the tale 
chaffs him too on his wasted masculinity (4638-44) in the same terms he 
had used to the Monk. (Cf. certain remarks in PMLDA., L, 113-5.) 

7A good example is in T. A. Knott’s “ A Bit of Chaucer Mythology,” on 
the poet’s self-portrait in Sir Th. Prol. (Mod. Philol., vitt, 135-9). | 
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are some of the Monk’s habits and tastes. But if we scrutinize her 
heap of facts and winnow away matters dubious or irrelevant to 
Chaucer, we find nothing even to suggest reminiscence except that 
he was called a notable hunter of hares, was known to the court 
and belonged to a prosperous house. There were many such monks. 
Most of her information about de Cloune comes from Knighton’s 
chronicle, who was a canon of this abbey, and therefore may well 
have inflated the abbot’s importance. Even if we should unwisely 
seek a single prototype for a Benedictine prior we need not accept 
an abbot of Augustinian canons. The mere fact that de Cloune 
died some nine years before the probable date of the Prolog does 
not fully prove that he was not in Chaucer’s mind,—but still less 
(as Miss Bressie apparently would like to think) that for part of 
the Prolog we should reconsider this date. 
J. 8. P. Tattock 


The University of California 


TRIVET’S CONSTANCE AND THE KING OF TARS 


Commentators on Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale have repeatedly 
pointed out that his source—the Constance story by Trivet—de- 
viates from the large number of analogues in one striking feature: 
the substitution of an entirely new episode in place of the heroine’s 
escape from an incestuous father.t Instead, Trivet gives us the 
story of his heroine’s ill-starred marriage to a Saracen monarch 
who fell in love with her when merchants brought him reports of 
her beauty. Trivet’s purpose was obvious—to avoid a motif which 
must have been distasteful to him, as it apparently was to Chaucer, 
who also disliked “ unkinde abhominaciounes.” But no critic has 
so far made any suggestion as to the story used by Trivet in revis- 
ing the beginning of the tale he wished to tell. There is reason 
to suppose, I believe, that he chose as model an edifying romantic 
theme which was most popular during the time when he was writing 
the Chronique, in the early fourteenth century. The story, which 
I have elsewhere proved reached England soon after 1300,” recounts 


1For discussion, see Margaret Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Ac- 
cused Queens (New York, 1927), Chapter 1, and pp. 132-134. 

2 The date and the relation of the King of Tars to a number of hitherto 
unknown versions are discussed in my dissertation (New York University, 
1939). 
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the marriage of a Tartar khan and an Armenian princess, and was 
very popular, versions appearing in Italian and German chronicles 
and in a number of Latin MSS in England, France, Germany, and 
Spain. The Middle English version is the King of Tars. Of 
course, many details are common not only to the Trivet version and 
the King of Tars or its analogues, but to analogues of the Man of 
Law’s Tale, and to other romances as well: for example, the report 
of the princess’s great beauty, the Sultan’s uncontrollable desire to 
wed her although he has never seen her, the girl’s distaste for the 
proposed marriage, and the accusation of having borne a monstrous 
child. In the following details, however, the Trivet version * seems 
closer to the various versions of the King of Tars than to any 
analogues thus far cited; both Trivet and the King of Tars and 
its analogues stress not merely the beauty and chastity of the hero- 
ine, but especially her Christian piety and devoutness; in both the 
inducing cause for the marriage is the hope of peace and amity 
between Christians and Saracens; in both the Sultan sends letters 
promising the Christians freedom of trade and worship and agree- 
ing to relinquish the city of Jerusalem and other holy places to the 
Christians ; ° in both he sends letters to the Pope; in both he show- 
ers the bride with lavish gifts; in both she is accompanied by mem- 
bers of the clergy, knights, and others when she leaves her home.*® 

These details of the marriage arrangements, similar to the ac- 
count in the King of Tars or its analogues, seem very significant. 
Some traces of the motif of the incestuous father are still present 
in Trivet (and in Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale). Yet the actual 
marriage in both Trivet and the King of Tars is determined by 


* Printed by F. Krause, “ Kleine Publicationen aus der Auchinleck-hs.,” 
Englische Studien, xt (1887-88), 33-63. 

“The story of Constance from Nicholas Trivet’s Chronicle is reprinted in 
Originals and Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 2nd Ser. 
(Chaucer Society, 1872), pp. 2ff.; see Originals and Analogues of ... 
Chaucer's C. T., 2nd Ser., ed. by F. J. Furnivall, Edmund Brock, W. A. 
Clouston (Chaucer Society, 1888), Items 1, 2, 3, 13, 18, pp. 1, 55, 71, 221, 
365. 

5 Acta Aragonensia: Quellen ... aus der diplomatischen Korrespond- 
enz Jaymes IT, ed. H. Finke (Berlin, 1908), 1, 746, and m1, 90; G. Villani, 
Istorie Fiorentine (Milan, 1802), 1v, 51; see Gilles le Muisit, Chronique 
et Annales (Paris, 1906), 114; Annales Regis Edwardi Primi, Rolls Series, 
pt. 2, 443. 

* Villani, [storie Fiorentine, Iv, 52. 
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political and religious considerations. Political events in the Near 
Kast and the increasing enthusiasm for a Crusade during the first 
decade of the fourteenth century had provided ample reason for 
the popularity and currency of such a tale. In 1299, Ghazan, Khan 
of the Tartars, in alliance with the Christian kings of the East, had 
conquered Damascus, released the Christian prisoners, and an- 
nounced that when the Egyptians were driven from Palestine (with 
the hoped-for aid from Western Christians) he would restore the 
Holy Land to the Christians. His victory at Damascus created 
wild enthusiasm in the West,’ and his name was immediately linked 
in marriage with that of a Christian princess of Armenia, through 
whose persuasion and the attendant miracles he was supposed to 
have been converted to Christianity. Granting Trivet’s initial 
desire to change the first part of the traditional story, it is obvious 
why he would turn for his opening situation to this incident which 
was currently popular and accepted as historical. 

Reference to the King of Tars also helps to clarify an otherwise 
inexplicable situation in the opening pages of Trivet’s version. In 
Trivet’s story, the bride leaves her home amidst great sorrow and 
lamentation, but the reason for this general misery is not apparent, 
for the Sultan groom has already agreed to accept the Christian 
faith and gives every indication of being an admirable spouse. In 
the King of Tars the Christian princess consents to the marriage 
only after threats of further war; and when she leaves to marry a 
heathen Sultan her departure naturally evokes much pity. It is 
only after a miracle subsequent to the marriage that the heathen 
Sultan in the King of Tars consents to the baptism. Trivet by 
substituting a Sultan already converted would seem to eliminate 
also the chief reason for the bride’s sorrow, which in his version 
remains an unexplained survival, until we recall the situation in 
the King of Tars. It is to be noted also that Trivet has his heroine 
born on St. John’s day; this has no significance in his tale, whereas 
in the King of Tars the monstrous child is baptized, on the saint’s 
day and named John. Trivet and the King of Tars agree in another 
significant theme. The motif of religious hypocrisy is peculiar to 
the King of Tars and does not occur in its analogues. In the Mid- 


7 Almost every chronicle of the period mentions this battle; see Nouvelle 
Collection des Mémoires Relatifs a V Histoire de France, ed. L. G. Michaud 
(Paris, 1854), 1, 177. 
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dle English poem, the princess pretends to adopt her husband’s 
faith; in Trivet, the Sultan’s mother pretends to adopt Christian- 
ity. The example of the heroine of the King of Tars may have 
suggested to Trivet this convenient method of explaining the 
mother-in-law’s conduct as motivated not by primitive fear and 
jealousy of substitution by the son’s bride,* but by the Sultaness’ 
religious zeal; the pretense of conversion thus provides the false 
Sultaness with the opportunity to murder the Sultan and then to 
dispose of Constance. It seems therefore likely that Trivet knew 
the tale of the marriage of the Tartar khan and the Armenian 
princess and that he adopted certain elements from that story to 
account for Constance’s peregrinations without reference to the 
incestuous father. 


LILLIAN HERLANDS HoRNSTEIN 
New York University 


CHAUCER AND THE LITURGY 
I 


It has been pointed out for many years in various ways by 
scholars that Chaucer was a Catholic, and as such, of course, pos- 
sessed some knowledge of the beliefs, practices, and customs of the 
Church. His awareness of the abuses inside the Church is obvious 
in some of the characters of the Canterbury Tales, notably in the 
scornful and unsavoury portrait of the Pardoner. That he was 
tediously familiar with the usual sermons on the seven deadly sins, 
the Parson’s Tale shows. Some suggestion has also appeared that 
Chaucer was well acquainted with the manuals of the Church, the 
missal and the breviary. 

Here I wish to show that while Chaucer took the general plan 
and indeed translated literally much of Jacobus de Voragine’s 
version of the St. Cecilia legend for the Second Nun’s Tale, and, as 
Professor Tatlock has demonstrated, perhaps a version of the tale 
translated from Simeon Metaphrastes,’ he might have used still 
another Latin life as secondary source. That was one quoted in his 
breviary, which he probably found valuable either to verify the 
Jacobus story or as furnishing additional material. 


8 Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens, 134. 
2Cf. MLN., 45 (1930), 296-8, and PMLA., 45 (1930), 169 ff. 
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Professor Robinson states in reference to the lines: 


“O juge, confus in thy nycetee 
Woltow that I reneye innocence, 
To make me a wikked wight?” quod shee 


“ Chaucer here departs considerably from his original.” * Since the 
Jacobus story does not contain this speech,’ Chaucer not only 
departed considerably but departed altogether by adding some- 
thing—and that a very bold speech by a young Christian woman 
under suspicion and in danger of losing her life as her husband 
and brother-in-law had already lost theirs. The Simeon Meta- 
phrastes version contains these words: 


Dixit Almachius Praefectus: “Elige tu unum ex duobus: aut sacrifica, 
aut nega te esse Christianum, et delicti tibi detur venia.” Tune dixit 
ridens sancta Caecelia: “O Judicem pudore necessario affectum! Vult me 
negare, et esse me innocentum, ut ipse me faciat crimini obnoxiam. Si vis 
accusare, cur me abhortaris, ut negem? Sin autem vis absolvere cur non 
vis inquirere? ” ¢ 


It is possible that this too was a secondary source of the tale, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that Chaucer consulted his breviary. The 
account in the Sarum breviary seems a somewhat closer source for 
the amazing speech.® In the office for St. Cecilia’s day, the lesson 
for the third nocturne, appear these words: 


Tune subridens Cecilia dixit, O judicem necessitate confusum. Vult ut 
negem me esse innocentum: ut ipse me faciat nocentum.*® 


*Chaucer, Geoffrey, Complete Works, ed. F. N. Robinson (Student’s 
Cambridge Edition), Boston, 1933, G 463-5. Notes p. 866. 

* Jacobus de Voragine, La Légende dorée, traduite du Latin d’aprés les 
plus anciens manuscrits par Téodor de Wyzewa. Paris, 1920, pp. 643-4: 
Alors Almaque: “ Laisse maintenant tes folies, et sacrifie aux dieux! ” 
Et Cécile: “C’est toi qui me parais atteint de folie: car, 14 ot tu vois des 
dieux, nous ne voyons que des pierres. Etends la main, et constate du 
moins par le toucher ce que tes yeux ne parviennent pas & voir! ” 

*Surius, Historia seu vitae sanctorum, Turin, 1878. x1, 653. (Auct. 
Sim. Metaphraste, Habetur Tomo v Alloysii.) 

® The suggestion for this point came from Professor Howard R. Patch. 
The Sarum Breviary from which this edition has been made was printed in 
1531, and earlier copies are extant from 1508. There were, however, brevi- 
aries in use long before this time, even as early as 1099. So it is likely that 
the 1531 edition was reprinted from earlier editions. 

* Breviarium Sarum, ed. Francis Procter and Christopher Wordsworth. 
Cambridge, 1886. U1, column 1079. 
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This passage, more than being a mere verbal echo, is almost literally 
what Chaucer incorporated into his story. It seems proof that he 
was familiar with the breviary account of the St. Cecilia legend, 
and may have turned to it for the special dramatic value of this 
speech, 


II 


Chaucer’s use of the liturgy appears also in the prayer of Con- 
stance (Man of Law’s Tale) to the Holy Cross. She prays: 


“Victorious tree, proteccioun of trewe, 
That oonly worthy were for to bere 
The Kyng of Hevene with his woundes newe, 
The white Lamb, that hurt was with a spere, 
Flemere of feendes out of hym and here 
On which thy lymes feithfully extenden 
Me kepe, and yif me myght my lyf t’amenden.”” 


Mr. Robinson notes in regard to these lines (quoting from Skeat) 
that similar addresses to the Cross may be found in the hymn 
“ Lustra sex qui iam peregit” of Venantius Fortunatus,® but he 
does not mention the fact that portions of this hymn and of 
another hymn to the Cross which these lines also reflect, “ Pange 
lingua gloriosi,” appear in the breviary as antiphons and in the 
missal as part of the ritual of the Mass. 

The prayer of Constance is a free translation of certain antiphons 
in the office for the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross (Septem- 
ber 14),° and the complete hymn is sung in the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified on Good Friday.*® 

It is the fifth verse of the hymn “ Lustra sex ” which seems of 
particular significance to me: 


Sola digna tu fuisti 
Ferre pretium saeculi 
Atque portum praeparare 


* Chaucer, op. cit., p. 80, B 456-462. The suggestion for this point came 
from Professor Howard R. Patch. 

§ Chaucer, op. cit., Notes, p. 798. 

* Breviarium Sarum, op. cit., column 818. To show that this hymn was 
used as an antiphon even earlier than the Sarum Breviary, we may note 
that it is also quoted in Gregory’s Liber Antiphonarum, Migne, Patr. Lat., 
Paris, 1895. Column 677. 

10 Missale Sarum, ed. F. H. Dickinson. Oxford, 1861-63. mm, columns 
328-30. 
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Nauta mundo naufrago 
Quem sacer cruor perunxit 
Fusus Agni corpore.** 


Could this passage in the hymn, as it is used either in the Mass or 
in the office, have suggested its use to Chaucer as appropriate to 
the circumstance of the queen’s departure by sea? This question 
leads to another. Why did Chaucer, if he thought a prayer appro- 
priate, choose an invocation to the Cross? Why not one to the 
Virgin, to whom Constance in her sorrow did have devotion? 3? 
The reason, I believe, is that Chaucer was perfectly familiar with 
the missal, and could not avoid knowing that the votive Mass for the 
protection of travelers by sea beseeches the aid of the Cross for a 
safe harbor. The postcommunion prayer of this Mass reads: 


Sanctificati divino mysterio, majestatem tuam, Domine, suppliciter exo- 
ramus, ut navigantes famulos tuos in te confidentes, per lignum sanctae 
crucis a cunctus proteges benignus pericules.** 


The “ Victorious tree” prayer of Constance is not found in the 
Gower version of the story in the Confessio Amantis, for it is one of 
Chaucer’s particular contributions to the story, an addition that 
intensifies the pathos of the incident and heightens the spiritual 
quality of the queen as she is portrayed by Chaucer. In any case, 
the passage is interesting in itself, not only for the color it gives the 
atmosphere of the tale, but also for the evidence it gives of the 
poet’s use of the liturgy and of his familiarity with it. Since 
prayers and hymns to the Cross occur several times during the 
ecclesiastical year, it is not surprising that Chaucer should para- 
phrase any one of them. Nor is it surprising that Constance’s 
hazardous marine adventures should suggest to the poet the special 
need for the protection recommended by the Church on such 
occasions. 


Mary-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD 
South Bend, Ind. 


11 Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, Leipzig, 1886-1922. m, 44f. 
12 Chaucer, op. cit., p. 85, B 841 ff. 
18 Missale Sarum, op. cit., columns 820-1. 
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SOME FURTHER CHAUCER ALLUSIONS 


Among the sixteenth and seventeenth century books of heraldry 
and the dictionaries there are many interesting allusions to Chau- 
cer. Some of these which have heretofore escaped notice I have 
recently gathered. 


1. Wyrley, William. The True Use of Armorie, shewed by His- 
torte, and plainly proved by example: . . . Imprinted at London, 
by I. Iackson, for Gabriell Cawood. 1592. P. 75: In “Lord 
Chandos. The Glorious Life and Honorable Death of Sir Iohn 
Chandos,” occurs this reference: 


On munday armd like youthfull Troyilus 
And fresh as he in all his iolitie, 
As stirring, weldie, and as chevalrous 
As Chaucer makes him in felicitie, 
Past John of Gaunt: ... 


2. Bolton, Edmund. Elements of Armorie. London, 1610. P. 
156: In discussing the use of the word red to designate some other 
colors, the author says, “. . . and for our vulgar, Chaucers rime of 
Sir Thopas, shall give you an authoritie, where it is said, 


‘His shield it was of gold so red,’” 


3. Holme, Randle. The Academy of Armory. Roxburghe Club, 
1905. (This is the second part of Holme’s work on heraldry, and it 
was complete when the first part was published in 1688. The 
manuscript of the whole treatise was finished by 1649.) P. 320: 
Of the Mantle Holme says, “ Of this kind of habite the famous Sr 
Geffrey Chaucer makes mention in the Knights tale: where describ- 
ing the habits and Ornaments of two combatants entering the list, 
hath these verses 


‘Came riding like the God of Armes Mars 
His coate Armour was of cloth of Tharce, 
A Mantle of his shoulder hanging 
Beautifull of Rubies red as fire sparkling ’ 


From whence we may collect, that frome the hanging on his 
shoulders it did cast itselfe in so many plaits (as naturally all gar- 
ments of large size doe) which form of plaiting in the art of paint- 
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ing is termed drapery or fouldage, but in the termes of Herauldry 
is blazoned, Doubling.” 


4. Blount, Thomas. Glossographia: or a Dictionary, . . . Lon- 
don, 1656. 


a. “ Agrise (Saxon) afraid. Chaucer.” 


b. “ Alnath is a fixed star in the horns of Aries, from whence the first 
mansion of the Moon taketh his name, and is called Alnath. Chaucer.” 


ce. “Barbican or Barbicane ... Chaucer useth the word Barbican, for a 
Watch-Tower, hence Barbican by Red-cross-street in London is thought to 
take its denomination.” 

d. “To Cheve (Sax.) to thrive. Chaucer.” 


e. “Covent or Convent (conventus). . .. The whole number of religious 
persons dwelling in one house together, which according to Chaucer in the 
Sompners Tale, is but thirteen, viz. twelve and the Confessor.” 

f. “Creance (Fr.) trust, faith, belief, confidence; also credit, & Chaucer.” 
g. “Dissheviled, or Discheveled (from the French deschevelé) an old word 
used by Chaucer, and still in use, and signifies as much as bare-headed, 
bare-haired, or the hair hanging down disorderly about the ears. Min.” 
h. “ Lodemanage, is the hire of a Pilot for conducting a Ship from one 
place to another, . . . Chaucer makes this word to signifie the skill or art 
of Navigation.” 

i. “Losenger (Sax.) flatterer or lyar. Chaucer.” 

j. “Ouch (Sax.) a kind of collar of gold, or such like Ornament, which 
women did wear about their necks. It is mentioned An. 24. H. 8, cap. 13. 
And is sometimes used for a Boss or button of gold. Ohauc.” 


k. “ Pilgrim (Peregrinus) one that travels into strange Countreys, com- 
monly taken for him that goes in devotion to any holy place; a Pilgrim 
and a Palmer differed thus; the Pilgrim had some dwelling place, the 
Palmer none: The Pilgrim travelled to some certain place, the Palmer to 
all, and not to any one in particular: The Pilgrim might go at his own 
charge, the Palmer must profess wilful poverty: The Pilgrim might give 
over his profession, the Palmer must be constant, till he had obtained the 
Palm; this is, victory over his ghostly enemies, and life, by death. 
Chaucer.” 


1. “Romance (Span.) a feigned History, either in Verse or Prose in the 
Vulgar Language; the first news we heard of this word, was from a Poem 
writ in French by John Clopinel alias Meung, intituled Le Romant de la 


Rose, and afterward translated into English by Geffrey Chaucer; ...” 
m. “Romant . . . Chaucer useth it for a brief History.” 
n. “Taberd or Tabard. (Sax.).... It is also the signe of an ancient 


Inne in Southwark.” 
Dorotuy F. ATKINSON 


University of Idaho 
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GALLOWAY AND THE ROMANCES 


When one realizes that a princeling like Alan of Galloway in the 
early thirteenth century had a poet of north-west France writing 
the interesting and somewhat neglected romance of Fergus‘ at his 
wild and remote court, one is tempted to exclaim, “ Then how much 
more must such literary activity have flourished in the cultivated 
circles of the great English barons!” Reasonable as this would 
be, a moment’s consideration gives one pause, for Galloway, mean- 
ing the country both north and south of the Solway Firth, was 
for the Middle Ages a land of special character, a land of romance. 

As early as William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, c. 1125,? 
Galloway was called the kingdom of the greatest Gawain. It was 
the farthest limit of English sway on the island; an ally in the 
Welsh and Irish wars, a ferocious foe in the Scottish campaigns. 
About Carlisle English, Scottish and Celtic chivalry fought and 
fraternized. More of mystery attached to it than to nearer Wales. 
At any rate it is practically synonymous with the otherworld in 
several early romances, for example in the Perceval,’ and it is 
probably one of the saint’s ports in Chrétien’s Guillaume d’Angle- 
terre.* This was the home of Hugh de Morville,® who in 1193 car- 
ried to Germany the French romance of Lancelot which Ulrich 
von Zatzikhoven translated: he was lord of Burg on Sands by the 


1 Edited by E. Martin, Halle, 1872. Verwijs and Verdam’s edition of 
the Dutch Ferguut has recently been re-edited by Dr. G. S. Overdiep, in the 
Bibliotheek van Middelnederlandsche Letterkunde, Leiden, 1925. 

? Book III, under the year 1087, § 287 of the Church Historians of Eng- 
land, 111, London, 1844. The date of Gesta Regum has been disputed; see 
Bruce’s Evolution of Arthurian Romance, I, 98n.; Faral’s Légende Ar- 
thurienne, 11, 408; but Tatlock adheres to 1125, Proc. Amer. Philosoph. 
Soc., LXXIx (1938), 698. 

3 Ll. 6602 etc. See A. Hilka’s note to 1. 6602 in his edition, Der Perceval- 
roman, Halle, 1932. Cf. E. Brugger in the Kastner Miscellany, p. 102, n. 3; 
J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval (London, 1906), 1, 191-2, 229 and m1, 
200, 203 n. 

* Edited by W. Foerster, Der Karrenritter und Das Wilhelmsleben, Halle, 
1899, who does not accept this identification, p. clxxx. Cf. Hilka in the 
above note. 


5 On Hugh de Morville see the Dictionary of National Biography; to be 
compared with an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1856, ii, 381, 
and with some notes of mine in an unpublished dissertation of 1902 in the 
Harvard library. 
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Solway Firth, and forester of Cumberland, that is of the romantic 
Inglewood Forest,® scene of the Aunters of Arthur and of the 
Wedding of Sir Gawain." 

The significance of the region has of course not gone without 
remark—one thinks of the Tristram controversy. Miss Weston em- 
phasized it in her Sir Perceval, and R. H. Griffith in his Sir Perce- 
val of Galles (Chicago, 1911, pp. 129 etc.) has brought together 
evidence that the Perceval story took shape in this part of Cumbria. 
Yet these scholars did not avail themselves of Fergus, which would 
have strengthened their case; for its hero is probably a Perceval by 
lineal descent from the original unsophisticated Galwegian youth 
who so took the fancy of the age. In this romance the knight 
called Perceval provides only the curtain-raiser of three hundred 
lines in a most vivid account of the hunt for the white stag, which 
he alone of all Arthur’s band pursues to the death at a ford by a 
thorn, the episode thus combining three important old motifs inti- 
mately connected with the rape of Guinevere and such otherworld 
adventures. It is the rustic Fergus who has the right Perceval 
part. 

In view of the above, which must be but a tithe of the evidence 
for literary activity about the Solway Firth, one is led to conjecture 
that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries this region was a focus 
of romance the embers of which are the well-known English-Scot 
tish Gawain poems of two centuries later. The circumstance that 
one of these poems, Golagros and Gawain, in its present form most 
closely resembles a Perceval Continuation, or a print of 1530 (as 
P. J. Ketrick concludes in The Relation of Golagros and Gawane 
to the Old French Perceval, Washington diss., 1931), does not . 


* For Inglewood see The Royal Forests of England, by J. Charles Cox, 
London, 1905, pp. 90f.; and the Victoria History of Cumberland. It was 
a district of from 150 to 200 square miles, lying south of Carlisle, and 
even in the Middie Ages comprising waste, pasturage, arable, manors and 
hamlets, though it continued to supply deer and timber in Tudor times. 
The last tree in it fell in 1823. 

7 One might reasonably conjecture that de Morville’s romance was writ- 
ten in this region, especially since it resembles Fergus in certain rather 
striking descriptions, of a castle, bog-trotting horses, topography. It was 
obviously written in England, and its action takes place in a landscape 
very suggestive of Galloway. However, the view of Miss Weston, Singer, 
and Brugger that Walter Map wrote it seems preferable. On this point I 
hope to publish an article soon in Speculum. 
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render this suggestion futile, because the Perceval and the Gawain, 
having wandered hence in rude habiliments, might at any time 
return in the new guise of France. There is much to be said for 
Miss Weston’s theory of a great reservoir of Gawain poems, upon 
which the authors of the Perceval drew. 

Furthermore, there exists an odd bit of evidence that Golagros 
and Gawain may be as surprisingly local as Chaucer often is. 
Golagros holds his courtly towers of no lord, “but everlasting, 
without allegiance, as his ancestors had done”. (ll. 261f.). 
“Heavenly God!” exclaims Arthur, “Ill change all that.” To 
this compare the Victoria History of Cumberland, 1, 306, quoting 
the Scottish Antiquary, xvi1, 105-111: “It is one of the most 
singular eccentricities of territorial conquest that a small corner of 
ancient Cumbria could be held without title or grant for more than 
half a century after it had been absorbed into the English king- 
dom.” The place is Gilliesland, seventeen miles northeast of Car- 
lisle, on the Northumbrian frontier, and the last Scotic chief to 
hold it was Gille, son of Boet. Henry II, probably making the 
same remark as Arthur, committed it to Hubert de Vaux in 1158, 
thus normalizing a tenure so strange that it had got into fiction. 
A castle quite like that of Golagros occurs in Hunbaut, ll. 93 f., 
and elsewhere in the romances, and many of us have been prone to 
consider such splendid, impregnable, water-girt realms as super- 
natural—* otherworlds.” ®* Many of them are such, doubtless, but 
the case of Gille son of Boet should remind us that caution must 
be exercised in these identifications, as Griffith, p. 125, n. 1, sagely 
remarks. 

Before ending these cursory notes on Fergus I should like to 
remark that the Irish Sea in Il. 17 etc. may perfectly well be the 
Solway Firth, to which the name was often applied, though I have 
searched in vain in the Inventories published by the Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments and Constructions of Scotland for 
any such preéminent sea fortress as Somellet’s [Soumeillet’s] about 
its shores. Neither do I find any on the Firth of Clyde up to Ayr, 
near the reputed dwelling of Fergus on Loch Fergus. On the spot 
one might be able to pick a site; but too much search for these 


®Cf. Otto Lihmann, Die Sage von Gawain und dem Griinen Ritter, 
Kénigsberg, 1938, p. 64. Such a case as the above, Léhmann notes, is that 
of a mortal king who has become so mighty that he undertakes to conquer 
a supernatural realm. 
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things is vain. And as for the difficult Ingeval, generally taken to 
be Galloway, one need not accept the intricate reasoning of Brug- 
ger, who makes it the Hebrides.® It might be easier to equate it 
with Inglewood Forest. 


K. G. T. WEBSTER 
Milton, Mass. 


“EINEM DEN HAHNENFUSZ UNTERBREITEN ” 


In his edition of Bruder Hansens Marienlieder, Rudolf Minzloft 
calls attention to the fact that the proverbial expression einem den 
Hahnenfusz unterbreiten (i. e., to spread the cock’s foot beneath 
one) is as yet not listed in any collection of German proverbs.’ 
I have tried, without success, to find it in collections published after 
1863, the date of Minzloff’s edition of the Marienlieder. After 
learning, however, that Bruder Hans originally lived in the Nether- 
lands and only later settled in southern Germany, I looked for the 
expression in Dutch paremiological works, and was successful. The 
expression, so far as I can judge, is limited to the Netherlands. 
My earliest example is Bruder Hans’ allusion of about 1380, and my 
latest about 1700. After 1700, the expression is not found in texts.? 
Although Bruder Hans was writing in Middle-High-German, the 
expression never became popular in German, and, thus, is rightly 
omitted from German collections. 

In the few available texts, the expression apparently means, 
firstly. to confront one with an obstruction: to prevent one from 
acting, and secondly, to catch one in a predicament. The first 
instance of the expression is Bruder Hans’ (ca. 1380) Nu hait die 


*On the very interesting topography see Martin’s introduction; Miss 
Margaret Schlauch in PMLA., xLiv (1929); and E. Brugger, Arthuriana, 
ir (1929-30), 7 f., Kastner Miscellany, pp. 94-107. 

1Cf. Bruder Hansens Marienlieder aus dem vierzehnten Jahrhundert, ed. 
Rudolf Minzloff, (Hannover, 1863), p. 117, n.: “ Einem den hahnenfusz 
unterbreiten, redensart, die in den deutschen spriichwértersammlungen noch 
nicht verzeichnet ist.” 

*I do not consider the example given us by Harrebomée, page 2, at this 
point, for the appearance of the expression in his collection does not 
absolutely vouchsafe the currency of the expression in the nineteenth 
century, because Harrebomée drew from all available sources and in this 
instance mentions no source later than 1700. 
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werelt menichfalt, Den hanenvoys ym (dem herzen: his better self) 
unrgebreydet.© Here a sinner wanted to repent, but the world 
thwarted him, unfortunately, by many times spreading the cock’s 
foot beneath (or: before) him, i.e., frequently preventing his act 
of repentance, continually holding him in his quagmire of sin. A 
second instance is found in Reyer Gheurtz (1552). This I have 
not seen. A third occurs in G. A. Bredero’s drama Moortje (1615), 
Maar hola! wie zyn dit? ’t is Moyaal met haar meyt; Wat sal 
ick doen? de Hane-voet is myn ghebreyt. Wat.pas ick oock op haar? 
ick kan my wel verweeren® (Hold on! who are these two? It is 
Moyaal with her maid; What shall I do? The cock’s foot is 
spread out for me. Why am I paying any attention to her? I can 
indeed look out for myself). Here it clearly means that one is 
caught in a predicament. A fourth, somewhat different, instance 
is found in J. Sartorius’ collection of proverbs (1656) in which he 
classes De hane-voet is hem gebreyt as similar to Hy hengelt om 
de kaars (i. e., he angles [flutters] about the candle), and comments 
upon it with in eos dicebatur qui sibt ipsis exitiwm accersunt ® 
(was said for those who bring destruction, or ruin, to themselves). 
A fifth example is found in one of J. Westerbaen’s poems (1672), 
Is dat Thats niet? sy is ’t; de haenevoeten sijn mijn gebreydt. wat 
raed? hoe raeck ick hier van daen™ (Isn’t that Thais? it is she; 
the cock’s feet are spread out for me. What’s the advice? How am 
I to get away from here, then) ? This is the only example employing 
the plural form, haenevoeten. The meaning of the expression, 
however, is still the same as in Bredero. Westerbaen, probably, only 
desired to increase the gravity of the predicament by using the 
plural form, haenevoeten. P. J. Harrebomée contributes an example 
in his large collection of proverbs (1858-70), De hanevoet is hem 


3 Cf. Minzloff, ibid., lines 1614-5. 
‘Reyer Gheurtz, Adagia ofte Spreekwoordé, (Amsterdam, 1522), p. 9, 
no. 31. This reference is from P. J. Harrebomée, Spreekwoorden der 
Nederlandsche Taal, (Utrecht, 1858-70), 1, 265, n. 30. 

5 De Werken van G. A. Bredero, eds. J. Ten Brink, H. E. Moltzer, G. 
Kalff, R. A. Kollewijn, J. H. W. Unger and J. Te Winkel, (Amsterdam, 
1890), 11, 100, 2456-59. Cf. also Werken van G. A. Bredero, ed. J. A. N. 
Knuttel, (Amsterdam, 1924), m, 187, n. 1, interprets the expression, “ Er 
is geen ontkomen meer aan.” 

* J. Sartorius, Adagiorum chiliades tres, (Leyden, 1655), p. 243, no. 20. 
7 J. Westerbaen, Gedichten, (’s-Gravenhage, 1672), 1, 291. 
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gestrooid (of: gebreid).* Harrebomée makes no comment upon 
the expression, and cites only Gheurtz and Sartorius. I do not know 
where he gets the form with gestrooid, unless it is the form in 
Gheurtz. The seventh and final example occurs in a seventeenth- 
century manuscript, of which I give the portion that is cited in the 
Woordenboek: Was onse maat nou maar by ons Dat ik maar een 
schuitje haaring kryge kon zonder geld naa Leyye (Leiden) Daar 
heb ik geen zin in, ik zit de haanevoet gebreyd Daar gaan zoo veel 
schuitje na Holland met honderd duyzend enz.® (If our mate were 
but with us now That I could but get a boat load of herring to 
Leyden without paying I haven’t any desire for that, here I sit the 
cock’s foot spread out So many boats travel to Holland with 
hundreds of thousands etc.). The text does not enable one to 
determine the exact meaning of the expression here, but the meaning 
appears to be similar to that in Bredero and Westerbaen. As near 
as I can make it out, the person here concerned desires to get his 
meager cargo of herring to Leyden without paying, but he finds the 
odds are too great against him. He is truly in a predicament. 

The differences in our earliest example of the expression and in 
those which followed are due, I believe, to an imperfect knowledge 
of what was meant by hanenvoys. To be sure, the degrees of 
difference in meaning are not great, but the smoothness, in which 
each example appears in each of the texts, varies considerably in 
degree. This only shows that the various authors had a fairly good 
idea of the general meaning of the expression, without any definite 
knowledge of the meaning of the separate words. This also is too 
often the case with the use of expressions today. Those who com- 
ment upon the meaning of Hahnenfusz, with the exception of C. A. 
Oudemans, Sr.,?° accept the flower, any one of certain members of 


8 Harrebomée, ibid. 
® Cf. Handschriftlijke Letterkunde, 126, 16¢. This is from the Woorden- 
boek, see note 11. 

10 A. C. Oudemans, Sr., Woordenboek op de gedichten van G. Az. Bredero, 
(Leyden, 1857), pp. 143-4, “ Misschien was het een matrozen-utdrukking. 
Hanepoot althans is een zeker scheepstouw, dat wellicht gebezigd werd om 
hem, die straf verdiend had, af te ranselen. Het zeggen: De Hane-voet 
is voor mij gebreid, zou dan gelijk staan met: De straf is voor mij klaar.” 
Although I believe Oudemans hit upon the proper source of the expression, 
I cannot agree with his interpretation. J. Ten Brink, in the introduction 
to Bredero’s Moortje (see above n. 5), says, page 6, “ Deze laatste (1859), 
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the family of Ranunculacee, as the proper interpretation.‘ There 
is something to be said in favor of this interpretation, for the 
Hahnenfusz is known to be ‘ troublesome, injurious, and deadly.’ ** 
Despite the material offered in support of the flower, I do not 
regard the Hahnenfusz in our expression as the flower. In the first 
place, the expression, in the light of its use in the various texts, 
does not necessarily mean that it signify something ‘ injurious’ or 
‘ deadly,’-—‘ troublesome’ may well apply to it—but rather that the 
person concerned is held in check, 1. e., confronted with a predica- 
ment hard to escape from, an extremely difficult situation. With 
this latter meaning applied to the expression, a different interpre- 
tation for Hahnenfusz becomes possible. Thus, Hahnenfusz may 
mean an object with perhaps magical qualities capable of diverting 
or preventing action,** 7. e., something similar to the magic penta- 


met een ‘levensbericht van den dichter en ophelderende aanteekeningen ’ is 
van A. C. Oudemans Sr. en beleefde in 1884 een tweeden druk,” which shows 
that the editors were familiar with Oudemans edition. The editors also 
frequently quote from Oudemans’ Woordenboek, but do not mention him in 
their comment upon our expression, nor does J. A. N. Knuttel in his note 
to the expression, see note 5, above. Was Oudemans’ suggestion so far 
from the correct answer as not to deserve comment, or were these men not 
so sure of the answer themselves? 

Cf. Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, (’s-Gravenhage en Leiden, 
1882 ff.), V, col. 2052, “ Hanevoet.” Cf. also J. Ten Brink e¢ al., ibid., note 
to line 2458. 

12Cf. J. David, Den Doolhof der Ketteren, (Antwerp, 1605), 3, “De 
Hanevoeten zijn schadelick, hinderlick, ende doodtlick.” Cf. also Isidoor 
Tierlinck, Flora Diabolica, (Antwerp, 1924), p. 114, “In Zuid-Holland heet 
de blaartrekkende Hanevoet (Ranunculus sceleratus), de giftigste onzer 
inlandsche soorten. ...” These qualities attributed to the flower plus 
Sartorius’ remarks about the expression probably influenced the interpre- 
tation the Woordenboek gives to the expression: “het ergste staat mij 
(hem enz) te wachten; er is voor mij (hem enz) geene uitkomst.” Cf. 
Woordenboek col. 2052, “ Hanevoet,” 1. A rather early reference to the 
flower is found in Graff, Tiutiska, m (1827), 130. lLexer’s reference to 
Diutiska, in his Mittelhochdeutsches Handwérterbuch (Leipzig, 1872), 1, 
col. 1168, “ hanevuoz,” should be corrected to read the same as the above. 

18 By way of conjecture, I give the following lest someone conjure up a 
ease for it later. In the Middle Ages the Devil was sometimes pictured as 
having a cock’s foot or a horse’s hoof, or one of each. Cf. Kurt Heckscher, 
Die Volkskunde des germanischen Kulturkreises, (Hamburg, 1925), pp. 77 
and 333, n. 44. Cf. also M. Rudwin, The Devil in Legend and Literature, 
(Chicago and London, 1931}, p. 45. A legend is still current in Mecklen- 
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gram, the five-pointed star which was popular in the Middle Ages,"* 
or an obstacle of perplexing nature which presents a situation 
uncertain of solution, or the nautical Hahnepot (crow foot) which, 
I believe, is the correct interpretation. A somewhat far-fetched 
similarity to the second meaning may be seen in a rather old use of 
Hahnenfusz: “fusz eines hahns. gern auch bildlich gebraucht, um 
schlechte schriftziige zu bezeichnen.”*® Dutch hanepoot is also 
used in the same manner: “ Onleesbare krabbel: in *t mv., als 
collectief: slecht, onleesbar schrift.”7® I do not regard this, how- 
ever, as having any bearing upon our expression. 

Another tempting and interesting possibility might be seen in 
the voetangel or voetijzer.17 This was well known in the Middle 
Ages as a device for obstructing the advancement of military forces. 
Unfortunately, there is no evidence to support it as the proper 


meaning of Hahnenfusz. 
In the nautical Hahnepot we have an object rather applicable to 
our expression. It consists of several small strands of rope threaded 


burg to the effect that the Devil has cock’s feet, see W. Wisser, “ Platt- 
deutsche Volksmiirchen,” (Médrchen der Weltliteratur, n. F., [Jena, 1927]), 
p. 174. The Devil is notorious for his ability to place one into one predica- 
ment after the other. Thus, it is possible that the cock’s foot became a 
symbol of the Devil, and exercised a power of restraint or prevention upon 
the person before whom it was presented. It was perhaps either scratched 
in the dirt before the person, or marked upon some object before or near 
him. The magic qualities of a foot print of one form or another were and 
still are believed in by the folk, see S. Seligmann, Die magischen Heil- 
und Schutzmittel aus der unbelebten Natur, (Stuttgart, 1927), p. 153. 
Cf. also Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, II, col. 225, “ Fusz,” 
“Sehr viel weisz das Volk von den Fiiszen der Zwerge, Diimonen, Geister 
und des Teufels zu erzihlen. .. .” 

44 Cf. J. and W. Grimm, Deutsches Wérterbuch, 11, col. 1455, “ Druden- 
fusz,” 1. Cf. also Elizabeth Villiers Amulette und Talismane, revised by 
A. M. Pachinger, (Berlin, Miinchen, Wien, 1927), pp. 252-3, and William 
and Kate Pavitt, The Book of Talismans, (Philadelphia, 1914), pp. 112-3. 

15 Cf. Grimm, ibid., Iv, col. 167, “ Hahnenfusz,” 1. 

16° Cf. Woordenboek, V, col. 2048, “ Hanepoot,” 2, c. Cf. also F. A. Stoett, 
Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, uitdrukkingen en gezegden, (Zutphen, 1923), 
I. 317, no. 829. 

17Cf. E. Verwijis en J. Verdam, Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, 
(’s-Gravenhage, 1885 ff.), rx!, col. 750, “ Voetangel,” “een wertuig met vier 
(of meer) scherpe punten, die steeds omhoog blijven staan, hoe het ook op 
den grond geworpen wordt....” and col. 756, “Voetiser.” Cf. also 
Grimm, ibid., Iv, col. 1012, “ Fuszangel,” and col. 1018, “ Fuszeisen.” 
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through a wooden block, and serves as an instrument for holding a 
sail in check, for preventing the sail from being injured by the 
platform at the top of the lower mast.’* Thus, the Hahnepot 
keeps the sail from getting out of place. Similarly, in our first 
example of the expression, the person concerned is prevented from 
moving out of his sinful surroundings. In the later examples, this 
sense of meaning is retained only in part, i. e., the persons concerned 
are, for the moment, arrested in their action, they don’t know their 
next move, but they are not prevented from overcoming the obstacle 
later. Thus, the expression more generally comes to mean: to be 
caught in a predicament. Of interest, also, is the fact that the 
majority of our examples occur at the time when Dutch activity on 
the sea reaches a great height. At such a period, an excellent 
opportunity is given ‘ landlubbers’ to become somewhat acquainted 
with nautical jargon. In addition, Bredero comes from a great 
shipping center, Amsterdam. There he contacts men of the sea, 
and later makes use of this background in his drama Moortye. 
Further, our example from the seventeenth-century manuscript 
definitely attests the familiarity of the expression among seamen.”® 

Additional evidence in favor of the Hahnepot and against the 
flower as the proper interpretation of Hahnenfusz is found in the 


18 Cf. Johann Hinrich Réding, Allgemeines Worterbuch der Marine, (Ham- 
burg, 1794), 1, col. 683, “Hahnpoot,” “So nennt man iiberhaupt eine 
Anzahl diinner Taue, die sich in einem Centro oder in einem Spinnkopfholz 
vereinigen (Iv, Fig. 566 und Fig. 51 B B B). Man findet solechen Hahnpoot 
an den Marssen. Die Lienen woraus derselbe besteht, sind an die ganze 
vordere Seite des Marsses befestigt und fahren in ein Sprietholz oder einen 
Spinnkopf, der an das Stag genihet ist. Es dient dieser Hahnpoot dazu, 
dass der untere Theil der Marssegel nicht von dem Mars schamvielt werde. 
An der Besahnsruthe oder an der Gaffel befindet sich auch ein Hahnpoot 
(Iv, Fig. 528 g g und Fig. 286 h), woran der Dirk fihrt. Derselbe war 
aber in ilteren Zeiten nicht so einfach, sondern hatte fast eben so viele 
Spriiten oder Fiisse als derjenige an den Marssen.” Cf. also Woordenboek, 
11, 1. Stuk, col. 2047, “ Hanepoot,” 2 b. 

1° The question of the form hanevoet instead of hanepoot might be raised 
against the nautical term. To be sure, none of the dictionaries list hane- 
voet with this meaning, and only two, J. H. Campe, Wérterbuch der deut- 
schen Sprache, (Braunschweig, 1807 ff.) , 11, “ Hahnenfusz,” and T. Heinsius, 
Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, (Hannover, 1818 ff.), “ Hahnenfusz,” 
list Hahnenfusz with this meaning, but the fact that no one seemed to know 
the meaning of hanevoet, in our expression, and the consistent use of 
hanevoet in our examples give evidence of both forms for the nautical term. 
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Dutch verb breiden. Bruder Hans writes unrgebreydet in his 
Middle-High-German example—I have been able to find only a 
single instance of the use of strooien in our expression.” The 
Woordenboek instructs us to look upon breiden in the sense of: 
“Bene stof o v e r iets anders uitspreiden, het er mede bedekken. 
Thans alleen in Zuid-Nederland.”** Not one of the examples 
suggests such a condition. To be sure, one would not be likely to 
spread a flower beneath or before one as suggested by wnterbreiten. 
Thus, 0 v e r would be more applicable than beneath with respect to 
a flower, but o v e r in its emphasized form plus the stipulation het 
(iets) er mede bedekken ‘suggests something rather large, or, at 
best, several pieces if the article be small, i.e., a flower. Only once 
do we find the plural form, and even there (Westerbaen’s example 
above) it is clear that the person concerned is not covered with 
anything whatsoever. Breiden suggests rather the more general 
meaning: “TIets (aan eene of aan meer zijden) uitstrekken, uit- 
steken enz. hetzij naar iemand of iets, hetzij over iets.”** Here, 
over is given a subordinate place, and simply means over, above, 
not a covering. The verb might also have been breien (to weave, 


2° Harrebomée’s instance with gestrooid certainly is more applicable to 
the flower than is breiden. Even then, one would expect the plural form of 
hanevoet. If gestrooid is not the form in Gheurtz, I believe Harrebomée, 
like others before him, did not know the proper interpretation of hanevoet 
in the expression. Thus, he chose a verb which best suited the cbhvious 
interpretation: the flower. 

21 Cf. Woordenboek, v, col. 2052, “ Hanevoet,” 1, “ Breiden in de bet. 1, 3.” 
The Woordenboek does not mention Gheurtz, but quotes Harrebomée, alone 
as to the existence of gestrooid, and, thus, is influenced to give breiden the 
above meaning. Also of interest is the fact that those who interpret 
hanevoet as meaning the flower, the editors of the Woordenboek and the 
editors of Bredero’s works, postdate Harrebomée, the only one who shows 
the form with gestrooid. The lack of references and especially of comments 
upon the expression means one of two things: the expression was either 
extremely common and needed no explanation, or it was very uncommon and 
no one knew the explanation. If the former were the case, then such 
diligent collectors of proverbs as Tuinman, de Cock, Stoett and others surely 
would not have omitted the expression from their colorful collections. Thus, 
it appears as though the latter be the correct one. Sartorius indirectly 
suggests such a condition when he says, “in eos dicebatur ... .” which 
could mean: it used to be said (but nowadays the expression is no longer 
used), at a time when most of our examples occur in texts. 
22 Cf. Woordenboek, 111, 1. Stuk, col. 1217, “ Breiden,” 1, 2. 
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knit or knot), for breiden and breien were homonymous in Middle 
and early Modern Dutch.”* Then, too, the act of threading the 
small strands of rope through the wooden block suggests breten. 
Certainly the latter meaning of breiden, or even breten, agrees more 
with the meaning of unterbreiten, in our oldest form of the expres- 
sion, than the meaning suggested by the Woordenboek. Thus, if 
we accept the expression literally, Hahnenfusz means not the flower, 
but rather the nautical Hahnepot. The expression, then, is of 
nautical origin, and decidedly not well known. 


Stuart A. GALLACHER 
The University of Chicago 


THE ENGLISH RIVER-NAMES IN LAWMAN’S BRUT 


In his so-called Brut, Lawman refers to fourteen English rivers. 
The identity of nine* of these is easy and obvious. Five, which 
offer difficulties cf one sort or another, are discussed in the following 
notes. 

1. Stoure and Avren. 


In the course of the story of the civil war between the British 
king Locrine and his wife Gwendoline, which had arisen because 
Gwendoline had been set aside in favour of Locrine’s mistress, 
Aistrild, Lawman tells us (2432 ff.) that Gwendoline, sent home 
to her father Corineus in Cornwall, gathers an army and marches 
east. After the defeat and death of her husband Locrine at ‘ bat 
water hatte Stowre . .. inne Deorsete’ (2472-4), Gwendoline 
marches on ‘ to pan castle’ (2484) where Austrild and the latter’s 
daughter Abren were and, seizing them, drowns them both ‘in ane 
deope watere’ (2489). Lawman goes on to say that Gwendoline 


28 Cf. E. Verwijs and J. Verdam, ibid., 1, col. 1423, “ Breden,” and col. 
1427, “Breiden.” Cf. also J. Franck, Htymologisch Woordenboek der 
Nederlandsche Taal,? (’s-Gravenhage, 1912), p. 91, “ Breien.” 

1 Frederick Madden ed., Lazamon’s Brut, 3 vols., London, 1847. 

* Auene (Avene), 21267AB etc., The Lower Avon (W, So, Gl); Duglas, 
20068AB etc., Douglas (La); Humbre, 2208A etc., Humber (Y, Li); 
Seuarne, 7AB etc., Severn (Montg, Sa, Wo, Gl, Monm, So) ; Tambre, 18677B 
etce., Tamar (Co, D); Teine, 21608A etc., Teign (D) ; Temese, 7403AB etc., 
Thames (Gl, W, O, Berks, Bk, Sr, Mx, K, Ess); Uske, 6001A etc., Usk 
(Monm); Waeie, 16172A etc., Wye (He, Monm). 
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ordered that ‘ pat like water’ (2496)—previously unnamed—should 
be called Awren (i.e. Avren) ‘for pane maidene Abren’ (2499). 

He then adds (2506), that the river is still called Auren (Avren) 

and. ‘ at Cristes chirche heo falled i pare sae’ (2507). 

The river Stoure (Stour), as Lawman thus conceived it, is ob- 
viously the Stour * which rises at Stourhead (W) and flows through 
Dorset to join the East Avon at Christchurch (Ha). On the other 
hand, Lawman confuses the Auren (Avren), derived from Wace 
(see below), with the East Avon (W, Ha), which does in fact empty 
into the sea at Christchurch (Ha). But the name Avren, as taken 
from Wace by Lawman and repeated (2498AB, 2560A), is obviously 
a slight distortion (loss of H-) of the Welsh form of the river 
Severn (Welsh Hafren). How then did the confusion arise? 

Geoffrey of Monmouth * (pp. 256-7), treating the same incident, 
says that Gwendoline fought Locrine ‘ iuxta fluuium Sturam’... 
and ... ‘iubet enim Estrildam & filiam eius Habren in fluuio 
precipitari qui nunc Sabrina® dicitur.’ Here is the first (and accu- 
rate) picture of the event. By the Stura (Stour), Geoffrey meant 
the river of that name ® which rises near Halesowen (St) and joins 
the Severn (Welsh Hafren) at Stourport (Wo); and Geoffrey 
makes quite clear that the Welsh Hafren (Habren) is the Latin 
Sabrina or the river known in modern English as the Severn.” 

It is to Wace,® then, that we must turn for an explanation of the 
difference in geography between Geoffrey and Lawman. Stour is 
the name of several English rivers, and Wace, when he tells us 

(1462) that Gwendoline and Locrine fought 


Sor l’éve qui a nom Zsture, 
in his ignorance of English geography gratuitously adds (1463) 


S’entrecontrérent en Torséte 


* Kilert Ekwall, English River Names (Oxford, 1928), pp. 379-82; cited 
as 

* Acton Griscom ed., The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. London: Longmans Green and Co., 1929. 

5 Milton’s Comus, 823 ff., preserves the legend into the 17th century. 

* Kilert Ekwall, ERN., p. 380. 

7Eilert Ekwall, ERN., pp. 358-60; on the modern English vocalism 
Severn vs. OE. Sefern, see F. P. Magoun, “ Territorial, Place-, and River- 
Names in the Old-English Chronicle, A-Text (Parker MS),” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xvt1t (1935), p. 93. 

®Le Roux de Lincy ed., Le Roman de Brut par Wace, 2 vols., Rouen, 
1836. Only Vol. 1 of Ivor Arnold’s ed. (1938) has appeared. 
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and thus identifies Geoffrey’s Stura (Stour) with the Dorsetshire 
Stour. Then, apparently knowing no Welsh and little English 
geography, Wace confuses Geoffrey’s Habren (Welsh Hafren) with 
Avon® (Welsh Afon), the name of several English rivers, and 
identifies it with the East Avon (W, Ha). Proof of this is seen 
when Wace tells us, according to the British Museum MS. Cotton 
Vitellius, A. X. fol. 28%: 7° 


Puis fut l’ewe u ele fut jeteé 
Del nom Abren Avren apelee 
Avren, ke de Abren son nom prent 
A Criste-cherche en mer descent. 


It is Wace’s additions of Torséte (Dorset) and Criste-cherche 
(Christchurch, Ha), which shift the whole scene of the narrative 
from Stourport in Worcestershire to Christchurch in Hampshire 
and confuse the location of both rivers and the very name of one 
of them. The fact that Lawman tells us (5-9) that he himself lived 
at ‘Ernleie ... uppen Seuarne (stabe) .. . on fest Radestone,’ 
which is Areley Kings (Wo),'* a suburb of Stourport (Wo) at the 
confluence of the Stour and Severn, makes his carelessness in 


® Le Roux de Lincy’s text (1475-8) runs thus: 


Puis fust l’éve od ele fut geteé 
Del nom Abren Avren nomeé 
Avéne qui d’Abren son nom prent 
A Cirecestre en mer descent. 


The editor, after identifying Avéne (1477) as well as Abren and Avren 
with Severn (Montg, Sa, Wo, Gl, Monm, So), proceeds to identify Cicestre, 
properly enough, as Cirencester (Cicester) (G1), but makes no comment on 
the difficulty, presented by line 1478, of the Severn entering the sea at an 
inland town in Gloucestershire. This absurdity is noted by Madden (111, 
313-4, n. to p. 106), who falls, however, into the same error as did Lawman 
himself and, on the basis of the reference to Christchurch (Ha), confuses 
the Severn with the East Avon (W, Ha). Madden’s concluding remarks in 
this note (p. 314) that ‘the mistake appears to have arisen from con- 
founding the Hampshire Avon with the river of the same name in War- 
wickshire, into which a second Stour flows, and which flows into the Severn 
at Tewksbury (Gl1),’ merely makes confusion worse confounded, since the 
Avon and Stour thus referred to have no possible connection with the events 
under discussion. 

1° Quoted by Madden, 11, 313, n. to p. 106. This is essentially Arnold’s 
reading (ll. 1437-40). 

11 Ff, T. S. Houghton, The Place Names of Worcestershire (English Place 
Name Society, Iv, Cambridge, 1927), p. 29. 
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mechanically following Wace and repeating the latter’s errors, all 
the more difficult to understand. It suffices to say that the rivers 
in question are, or rather should be, the Stour (St, Wo) and the 
Severn (Montg, Sa, Wo, Gl, Monm, So) not the Stour (W, Do, Ha) 
and the East Avon (W, Ha). 


2. Desse. 


Lawman tells us (29907-14) that Baldric, earl of Cornwall, held 
‘ Dewene-scire’? (Devon) as far as ‘ bet watre Desse wended into 
pare sae.’ The river is the Exe (So, D).* Wace tells us (14371-5) 
that: 


Bledic de Cornuaille ert sire 
Et si tenoit de Lietesire 

Ensi comme l’eve d’Esse cort 
Dés la fontaine od ele sort 
Dusqu’en la mer o2 el dessent. 


With the discrepancy between Lawman’s ‘ Deuene-scire’ (Devon) 
and Wace’s ‘ Lietesire’ (Leicestershire) we need not concern our- 
selves here. All students of Lawman should be grateful to Max 
Forster for his happy perception (“ Ablaut,” p. 76, n. 2) of the 
identity of Wace’s ‘eve d’Esse’ and Lawman’s ‘ pat watre Desse’ 
with the river Exe (So, D). 


3. Darwent. 


Lawman tells us (14688 ff.) how the British leader Vortimer 
marched out of London to give battle to Hengest and Hors(a) who 
were at ‘ Epiford?* uppen pan watere be men nemned Darwent 
(14693B) Darewente’ (14693A). Put to flight, Hengest and his 
followers fled ‘in to Kent’ (14718). The flight continued till the 
Saxons saw ‘ an heore riht hond’ (14734) an island ‘ pat is i-hote 
Tanate’ (Thanet) (14736). As Madden (see note 13) points out, 
Lawman here has confused the first two of four conflicts between 
the Britons and Saxons. Treating the same incident, Wace tells us 
(7255 ff.) that there were four battles in all. Of these, he says 
(7271-3) : 


12 Max Forster, “ Ablaut in Flussnamen,” Streitberg Festgabe (Leipzig, 
1924), pp. 71-85; cited as “ Ablaut.” Eilert Ekwall, “ Ablaut in Fluss- 
namen,” Anglia Beiblatt, xxxv1 (1925), 277-80; idem, HRN., pp. 153-6. 

18 As yet not satisfactorily identified. See Madden, mI, 355, n. to p. 189. 
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De desor l’éve de Dergent ** 
Se combatent premiérement ; 
Desos Epifor, 4 un gué. 


Geoffrey (p. 373) also speaks of four battles. ‘Primum super 
fluuium Derewend,* secundum super uadum Epiffordum.’?* All 
these details help to identify the river as the Darent (K)** which 
rises near Westerham and flows (20 m.) to the Thames below Erith. 
Of interest here is the preservation of the w in Lawman’s forms, 
in the light of Ekwall’s observations (HRN, pp. 114-5) that all the 
genuine English forms of the name fail to preserve the w. Since 
Ekwall does not include Lawman’s forms—though he does that of 
Geoffrey—what we have here is either a late sporadic preservation 
of the w in purely English forms of the name or the preservation 
of the w due to the influence of Geoffrey. 


4. Wale-broc. 


Lawman tells us (10728 ff.) how Livius Gallus, the Roman com- 
mander in London, was attacked by the British under Asclepidiot. 
The British overwhelmed the Roman garrison who took refuge in 
‘pan castle’ (10767). The Romans asked for mercy, promising to 
leave Britain if spared. Asclepidiot agreed, but the Scottish king 
Columban, who was marching to help Asclepidiot, met the Romans 
outside the walls of London and, refusing to abide by Asclepidiot’s 
truce, massacred them. The dead Romans were thrown ‘in to pan 
broke’ (10831) which, ‘for Gallus wes islazen ber bi’ (10838) 
‘a bere Ainglisce boc ... he is ihaté Wale-broc (10841A) Welebroc’ 
(10841B). Wace (5630 ff.) tells the same story, saying (5682-5) : 


L’éve ot Gallus cai et jut 

Del nom Galli son nom reg¢ut; 
Nenguali*® Vapélent Breton 
Galabroc, Englois et Saiscon. 


14Le Roux De Lincy in a footnote glosses Dergent as Dervent (i.e. 
Derwent) which, he says, is the name of four English rivers and a lake. 
The rivers he locates, correctly, in Cu, Db, Du, and Y respectively. His 
identification of Hpifor (Epiford) corresponds to that made by Madden 
(n. 13 above). 

15 Variant readings: Derwent, derWent. 

16 Variant reading: Epifford. 

17 Hilert Ekwall, ERN., pp. 113-5. 

18 Variant readings: Henguallim, Nemgalli. Le Roux De Lincy in a foot- 
note correctly locates the river in London. 
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Geoffrey (pp. 334-6) also tells the same story, saying (p. 336) that, 
‘postea de nomine ducis, Britannice Nantgallum.*® Saxonice uero 
Galabroc *° nuncupatus fuit.’? The river is the Walbrook,” a stream 
which ran through what is now Finsbury Circus, down the street 
which goes by the name of ‘ London’s Wall,’ past All Hallows 
Church and the Bank of England, across Cannon Street and over 
the site of the Cannon St. railway station to the Thames, just 
north of Southwark Bridge. The name*? means ‘the stream of 
the foreigners.’ Nen-, Nant-, in Wace and Geoffrey respectively, 
reflect Welsh nant, pl. nentydd, ‘ brook.’ 


Cambridge, Mass. RoLAND BLENNER-HASSETT 


A NOTE ON CHEST 


Although the NED. gives under the anatomical meaning of chest 
an example as early as 1530, the figurative use of the word accord- 
ing to which the chest is “ regarded as the seat of the emotions and 
passions,” is illustrated by no instance before 1590. Chest was, 
however, used in its figurative sense at least as early as the first 
recorded literal use. I quote from The Beauty and Good Proper- 
ties of Women [otherwise Calisto and Melibaea], c. 1530: 


For I fele sharp nedyls within my brest 
Peas warr truth haterad and iniury 
Hope and suspect and all in one chest? 


Baltimore, Maryland Lewis C. RIcHARDSON 


1° Variant readings: Nantgallim, Nantigallum. 

20 Variant reading: Gallabroc. 

*1 Geoffrey, intro., pp. 211-6; Madden, 11, 343, n. to p. 27; Eilert Ekwall, 
ERN., p. 430; J. E. B. Gover, The Place Names of Middlesex, London, 
Longmans Green and Co., 1922, p. 90; R. E. Zachrisson, “ Romans, Kelts 
and Saxons in Ancient Britain,” Kungliga Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
Samfundet, Uppsala, xxiv (1927), p. 73; cited as RKS. 

22Qn the proper name Wealh, ‘ Briton, slave, foreigner,’ see Mats Redin, 
“ Studies on Uncompounded Names in Old English,” Universitets Arsskrift, 
Uppsala, 1919, p. 8; and on the place name containing Wealth, sb. ‘a Briton,’ 
see J. E. B. Gover, The Place Names of Devon (English Place Name 
Society, vii, 2 pts.), pt. 1, p. 16, for several Devonshire Walla Brooks; 
Zachrisson, RKS., pp. 40-6 and 67-8; J. H. Murray ed., A New English 
Dictionary, Oxford, 1888-1933, under “ Welsh”; Redin (above), pp. 8 and 26. 

1 The Tudor Facsimile Text, ed. John 8. Farmer (London and Edinburgh, 
1909), sig. Aii’. 
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THREE TEXTUAL NOTES ON FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
POETRY 


1. One of the most important passages in Piers Plowman is 
Passus VI, ll. 1-104 of the C-text. The poet is justifying the life 
which he lived in London, and he bases his justification on a clear 
and simple theory of society —a theory conservative rather than 
revolutionary. Each man, he says, should know his station and 
do the duties proper to it, so that an effective reform may be 
brought about within the frame-work of existing institutions. 
Unfortunately, a false punctuation by the editors has obscured the 
meaning of the text at a critical point. Lines 65-69 are given thus 
by Skeat: 


Bondmen and bastardes - and beggers children, 

Thuse by-longeb to labour - and lordes [kyn to] seruen 
Bothe god and good men - as here degree askep; 

Some to synge masses - ober sitten and wryte, 

Rede and receyue pat reson ouhte spende; .. . 


Obscurity arises in the second line (1. 66), where Skeat’s punctua- 
tion does not show whether lordes kyn is subject or object. Should 
beggars’ children serve the kin of lords, or should the kin of lords 
serve both God and good men according to their degree? More 
recent editors have not solved the difficulty. Kenneth Sisam, for 
example, in his Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, rejects 
Skeat’s reading in 1. 66, kyn to, which Skeat took from MSS. 
Cotton, Vesp. B. xvi and Camb. Univ. Lib. Ff. 5. 35, and substitutes 
children sholde, the reading of MS. Phillipps 8231. He then 
punctuates the passage thus: 


Bondmen and bastardes and beggers children, 

Thuse bylongep to labour, and lordes children sholde seruen, 
Bothe God and good men, as here degree askep; 

Some to synge masses, ober sitten and wryte, 

Rede and receyue bat Reson ouhte spende; ... 


Sisam’s interpretation, though it may not be correct, is clear 
enough; he has given a definite answer to a question which even 
the scribes had evidently found puzzling. In his opinion, lordes 
children is the object of seruen; and his version of the text may 
be translated: “ Bondmen and bastards and beggars’ children be- 
long to labour, and should serve lords’ children, both God and good 
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men, according to their degree—some of these humble people to 
sing masses, others to sit and write, to read and to receive what is 
reasonable for them to spend.” 

Many other scholars, including A. H. Bright in his New Light 
on ‘ Piers Plowman,’ have accepted such an interpretation, which, 
however, contradicts the spirit of the entire passage and opposes 
the direct statements made in ll. 54, 61-64, and 70-81. There the 
poet declares that clerks, the legitimate children of franklains and 
freemen, should do clerkly works, common men the ruder tasks ; 
and he complains that such distinctions have been lost. This 
declaration of rights and duties is flatly contradicted by Sisam’s 
reading ; but a few changes in punctuation make the whole passage 
perfectly consistent : 


Bondmen and bastardes and beggers children, 

Thuse bylongeb to labour; and lordes children sholde seruen 
Bothe God and good men, as here degree askeb— 

Some to synge masses, ober sitten and wryte, 

Rede and receyue bat Reson ouhte spende; .. . 


The sense is now much clearer: “ Bondmen and bastards and beg- 
gars’ children belong to labour; and lords’ children should serve 
both God and good men, according to their degree—some to sing 
masses, others to sit and write, to read and to receive what is 
reasonable for them to spend.” . 

Internal evidence should be sufficient to justify this reading, but - 
there is also an important bit of external evidence. According to 
Jusserand, the Commons in 1391 passed an act ordaining that the 
children of bondmen and villeins should not be educated as clerks. 
The C-text was quite possibly written after the passage of this act, 
and, all things considered, it is more likely that the poet should 
uphold the law than that he should condemn it. Little doubt, 
therefore, can remain that the proposed interpretation is correct. 
Its significance, especially for theories of the poet’s birth, should 
be obvious. Langland was chiefly occupied in ecclesiastical singing 
and in writing, and he stoutly affirms that he was living the good 
life. At the same time he declares that bastards have no place in 
any such occupations, which are reserved for more reputable per- 
sons, and he speaks without shame of the father and friends who 
had sent him to school. He could not have placed more emphasis 
on his legitimacy. 
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2. The meaning of rewarde in 1. 604 of Pearl has been much 
debated. In the Kingdom of God, the poet says, every man is paid 
alike, “ Wheper lyttel oper much be hys rewarde”; and scholars 
have been divided whether to read “reward” or “regard, con- 
sideration.” The New English Dictionary cites contemporary 
parallels for both meanings, so that external evidence is of no 
assistance ; but the question can be answered by a study of the poem 
itself. For the reading “ regard, consideration,” there is the fol- 
lowing evidence: (a) The poet tells the Parable of the Vineyard, 
which was often used to prove the heretical doctrine of the equality 
of heavenly rewards. (b) Line 603 states definitely that all men 
are rewarded alike in Paradise: “For ber is veh mon payed in- 
lyche.” These reasons are not convincing. Several more telling 
facts may be adduced which indicate that the true interpretation 
is “reward.” (a) It is plain that the poet, though he used the 
Parable of the Vineyard, did not believe in equality of rewards. 
Lines 577-580 are a definite statement that the reward of the inno- 
cent Pearl is greater than the reward of any merely righteous man: 


More haf I of ioye & blysse hereinne, 

Of ladyschyp gret & lyue3 blom, 

Pen alle be wy3e3 in be worlde my3t wynne 
By be way of ry3t to aske dome. 


The inequality of the innocent and the righteous is here stated, 
and other inequalities in Heaven are elsewhere suggested. Various 
ranks exist—the aldermen right before God’s chair (ll. 885-887), 
the saints who sit around the throne (1. 835), several orders of 
angels (ll. 1121, 1126), and doubtless more. (b) Line 603 states 
not that rewards are identical, but that they are alike, while 1. 606 
definitely indicates that rewards are unequal: Quepersoeuer he dele 
nesch oper harde... 

The reading “reward,” therefore, is certainly as probable as 
the reading “ regard.” The poet possibly held that all the blessed 
are rewarded alike, since they are all in the presence of God, but 
that they are not rewarded equally, since they differ in their 
spiritual capacity to realize His presence. Either reading would 
fit such an interpretation, and a final decision is impossible; but 
the recent statement of eminent authorities, that “reward” makes 
nonsense of the passage, can definitely be rejected. 


3. Lines 647-648 in Book xvi1 of Barbour’s Bruce, according 
to MS. G. 23 in St. John’s College (Camb.), read thus: 
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Thair fais, that feill thai left lyand, 
Sum ded, sum hurt, and sum swavnand. 


The only other MS. of the Bruce, that in the Advocate’s Library 
in Edinburgh, was copied in 1489 by the same John Ramsay who 
had copied the Cambridge MS. two years before ; but the Edinburgh 
MS. reads not swavnand, but swonand. The form swonand, 
“ swooning,” raises no difficulty, but swavnand, the harder reading, 
has never been satisfactorily explained. Conjectural emendations, 
such as Tolkien’s swalmand or swemand, carry no conviction, and 
Tolkien himself declares that the word is “ not a possible Scottish 
form of Swone.” 

The problem may possibly be solved by a simple emendation to 
swavrand, from swaver, a Northern dialectal form meaning “ to 
stagger, totter,” which appears, as early as 1400, in the Morte 
Arthur, 1. 3970. The greatest objection to this emendation is that 
the sense of the verb must be extended from “staggering” to 
“ writhing.” 

JAMES SLEDD 

University of Texas 


THE SEQUENCE OF SCENES IN HAMLET 


There is a striking difference between the arrangement of scenes 
in the bad text (Quarto 1) and the good text (Quarto 2, Folio) 
of Hamlet. Sir Edmund Chambers has put the matter succinctly. 
The difference 


concerns the order of tests by which the court endeavors to ascertain the 
reason of Hamlet’s strangeness. There are three, in interviews with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (the Schoolfellow scene), with Polonius (the 
Fishmonger scene), with Ophelia (the Nunnery scene). The sequence in 
Q2 and F is as follows: The King plans the Schoolfellow test (11, ii, 1-39). 
Polonius plans the Ophelia test (11, ii, 85-167). Hamlet appears reading, 
and Polonius improvises his own test (II, ii, 168-223). The Schoolfellow 
test is carried out (1, ii, 324-634). The failure of the Schoolfellow test 
is reported (1m, i, 1-28). Finally the Ophelia test is tried (11, i, 28-196). 
In Ql on the other hand, the Ophelia test is put much earlier, and imme- 
diately follows its planning.* 


In other words, in Q1 the large passage of the “ To be or not to be” 
soliloquy followed by the Nunnery scene and Claudius’ “ Love, his 


1 William Shakespeare, A Study of Facts and Problems, 1, 416-7. 
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affections do not that way tend ” is not found at 111, 1, 56-170 as in 
Q2 but after 1, ii, 160-67 where Polonius suggests to Claudius that 
at some time in the future they arrange a meeting between Ophelia 
and Hamlet and watch behind the arras to determine whether the 
latter had been made mad by his love for her. 

Professor Schiicking in The Meaning of Hamlet has recently 
argued that the arrangement of scenes in Q1 is superior to that in 
Q2-F: “It is obvious that the sequence of the action here is 
incomparably more logical than in the Second Quarto... .”? 
Because of this opinion and because of the shortness of the maimed 
text, he concludes that Shakespeare revised and amplified the 
version upon which Q1 is based in order to create Q2. “In so 
doing, he altered the order of scenes not very happily and inserted 
the soliloquy, ‘ 'To be or not to be’ in a less suitable place.” * 

It seems evident that Professor Schiicking has arrived at his 
conclusions without a study of recent scholarship on the texts. 
The most important book yet written on the relation of the bad 
text to the good is Giovanni Ramello’s The Tragicall Historie of 
Hamlet Prince of Denmarke 1603, Studi sugli Apocrifi Shake- 
speareani, Torino, 1930. Signor Ramello shows conclusively, in 
the present writer’s opinion, that Q1 is based wholly on the Q2-F 
version and that it is a memorial reconstruction with all differences 
being definitely assignable on the one hand to mnemonic confusion 
and on the other to the creative ability of the reporter. Although 
Sir Edmund Chambers does write of the reporter, “ But he evi- 
dently fought shy of reconstructing imperfectly recollected long 
speeches, and left them incoherent,” * he does not commit himself 
definitely to the memorial reconstruction hypothesis. Substantially, 
however, his conclusions and Ramello’s are the same. More recently, 
A. 8. Cairncross in The Problem of Hamlet—A solution has given 
an admirable analysis, in the manner of Dr. Greg’s study of 
Orlando Furioso, in Two Elizabethan Stage ‘Abridgements, of how 
the reporter’s memory operated.° 

Now “the incomparably more logical ” sequence is not as “ ob- 
vious ” to others, as it is to Herr Schiicking. “ Why the change 


2The Meaning of Hamlet (London, 1937), p. 181. 

Ibid., p. 184. 

* William Shakespeare, 1, 416. 

®'The Problem of Hamlet—A Solution (London, 1936), pp. 40-44. 
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should have been made is not so clear,” writes Sir Edmund. “It 
abridges the interval between the planning and execution of the 
Ophelia test, but lengthens the interval before the Schoolfellow 
test.” ® Ramello has shown how the different position of the Nun- 
nery scene in Q1 gives rise to many improbabilities and inconsis- 
tencies which are not present in the arrangement of Q2.7 He 
points out, particularly, that in Q1 Polonius still believes Hamlet 
to be mad because of love for Ophelia (see lines 929-31 and 1010- 
1012), even after the latter’s harsh and gross treatment of the girl 
in the Nunnery scene. He adds that no such improbability exists in 
Q2. 

Is there any acceptable explanation for the different sequence in 

Qi? There is. Dr. Greg has stated that his study of the bad 
quarto of Merry Wives of Windsor (which, he was the first to point 
out, is a memorial reconstruction) had led him “ to doubt whether 
any limit can be set to the possible perversion which a text may 
suffer at the hands of a reporter.” * Cairncross, writing of Tate 
Wilkinson’s memorial piracy of Sheridan’s Duenna, has some 
cogent things to say about sequence of scenes in memorial recon- 
structions: 
Wilkinson kept the regulation of the scenes with magazines. But without 
their assistance, he could as easily have confused their order, as he has 
confused the order of single words. Especially where there is no relation 
of cause and effect between the incidents in successive scenes, where for 
example, they are supposed to happen simultaneously, the memory is very 
liable to confuse the order. Try, as an experiment of this kind, to write 
down from memory these scenes from Macbeth, in their correct order: The 
murder of Lady Macduff, Macbeth’s second visit to the Witches, the sleep- 
walking scene, and the dialogue between Lennox and a Lord about 
Macbeth’s crimes.® 


From my study of the bad quartos, I would like to add somewhat 
to the above statement. Especially where there is a relation of 
cause and effect between incidents that are not successive in the 
original but are separated by unrelated incidents, the memory is 
very likely to confuse the order and put the cause incident and the 
effect incident together. Furthermore, as analysis of memorial re- 


William Shakespeare, 1, 417. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 59-64. 

® MLR., Vv (1910), 197; quoted by Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 419. 
*The Problem of Hamlet, pp. 39-40. 
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constructions reveals, if two passages are similar in meaning, the 
reporter is quite likely to transpose them, or put the first where the 
second should be and omit the second, or merge both into one 
passage. 

Let us now try to see whether a case can be made out for the 
hypothesis that the change in sequence of scenes in Q1 from that 
of Q2 was due to mnemonic confusion on the part of the reporter. 
Let us first examine Q2. At the end of 1, i, Polonius, having 
decided (from what Ophelia has just told him) that Hamlet’s love 
for her has made the latter mad, asks his daughter (11, i, 101 and 
117) to go with him to the king to whom this important discovery 
must be revealed. However, when Polonius enters in the next 
scene to do this, Ophelia is not with him. Sir Edmund speaks of 
this inconsistency, as “ characteristic enough of Shakespeare.” In 
Q1, however, Ophelia does enter with Polonius. I suggest that 
the reporter unconsciously rectified Shakespeare’s inconsistency. 
Now let us compare two parts of Q2: the lines where Polonius plans 
the Ophelia test (11, ii, 160-170) and the lines just before the 
Ophelia test (111, i, 28-56). In the first, Polonius states that, at 
some time in the future when Hamlet is walking in the lobby, he 
will “ loose my daughter to him ”; he and the King will be watching 
behind the arras to determine whether it is love that has made 
Hamlet mad. Then the Queen sees Hamlet coming. Polonius asks 
the King and Queen to leave. Hamlet enters. In 111, i, the King 
states that he has sent for Hamlet “hither That he as twere by 
accident, may here Affront Ophelia ”; he and Polonius will be hid- 
den and watching to determine whether it is love that has made 
Hamlet mad. Polonius hears Hamlet coming. He asks the King 
to withdraw with him. Hamlet enters. 

Let us now put our memorial reconstruction hypothesis to work. 
Given the cause and effect relationship, given the similarity of 
meaning and event in the above two passages, is it any wonder that 
the reporter’s memory betrayed him, so that he merged the two 
passages and put what comes after the second immediately after 
the telescoped scene? (It must be remembered that the reporter 
could do this because in Q1—but not in Q2—Ophelia is present 
during the planning of the test). Q2 has in 1, ii: 

Quee: But looke where sadly the poore wretch comes reading. 
Pol: Away, I dce beseech you both away, Hait King and Queene. 
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In 111, i we find: 


King: Sweet Gertrard, leave us two, ... 
Quee: I shall obey you.... 

Pol: Ophelia walke you heere, gracious so please you, 
We will bestow ourselves; reade on this booke,.. . 


Enter Hamlet 
Pol: I heare him comming, with-draw my Lord. 


The reporter’s memory merged these two together to form: 


King: See where hee comes poring vppon a booke. 
Enter Hamlet 


Cor: Madame, will it please your grace / To leave vs here? 

Que: With all my heart. evit. 

Cor: And here Ofelia reade you on this booke, / And walke aloofe, 
the King shal be vnseene. 


How the reporter’s mind worked is well revealed by study of the 
first line of this quotation from Q1. “ But looke where sadly the 
poore wretch comes reading” of 11, ii and “I heare him coming ” 
of 111, i being similar in meaning were clapped together by the 
reporter’s recollection. The resultant line in Q1 consists of the line 
of 11, ii contaminated by “ reade on this booke ” of 111, i. And it is 
given neither to the Queen, who warns of Hamlet’s arrival in 
11, ii, nor to Polonius, who warns of his arrival in 111, i, but to 
the King! Furthermore the merging of the two lines forces the 
reporter to put what should come before Hamlet’s entrance, Polo- 
nius’ directions to Ophelia and the clearing of the stage, after Ham- 
let’s entrance! The King’s request to the Queen of III, i is given 
to Polonius in Q1 undoubtedly because of the latter’s request to the 
King and Queen to withdraw in 1, ii. As has been said above, 
because of the combination of the two passages, that which follows 
the second (the “To be or not to be soliloquy ” and the Nunnery 
scene) is wrenched out of its rightful order and put first in a 
sequence in which it should be last. But the reporter supplies a 
link of five un-Shakespearean lines between the Nunnery and the 
Fishmonger scenes. 

Professor Schiicking praises Q1’s arrangement of the soliloquy: 


Unlike the other soliloquies, this one shows [in Q2] no signs of belonging 
to the particular scene in which it appears. On the contrary, Hamlet, by 
ordering the performance of the play, has just taken the first step toward 
the accomplishment of his revenge. He might, therefore, be expected to 
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be in a state of tension, wondering whether the mine he has laid will ex- 
plode. Such being the case, it seems unlikely that he would give himself 
up to far-reaching reflections on the subject of life and death. For this 
reason, it has often been pointed out that, in the first Quarto, the soliloquy 
appears in a much more suitable position in the text, that is, in the second 
scene of the second act, immediately after Polonius has unfolded his plan 
to the King of playing the eavesdropper with him. ... Hamlet then ap- 
pears, absorbed in a book, and pondering on what he finds in it. Traces 
of the original arrangement are visible here. Hamlet, who proceeds to 
comment on what he reads, is deep in Plato; proof of which is afforded by 
Montaigne, who, acting as Shakespeare’s intermediary, quotes from Plato’s 
Apology, in which Socrates philosophizes on the nature of death. These 
speculations agree strikingly, both in content and phraseology, with Ham- 
let’s train of thought, which is, in fact, an examination of Plato’s 
ideas. . . . 7° 


In Q2 in 11, ii Hamlet appears reading a book. Polonius asks 
him, “ What do you read, my lord?” (11, ii, 192.) And Hamlet 
proceeds to talk about the libel against old men written by “the 
satirical rogue.” In 111, i, Hamlet does not appear reading a book. 
There is not a shred of evidence in the authentic version that he is 
reading a book before the “ To be or not to be” soliloquy. If my 
textual analysis of Qi above be correct, Herr Schiicking is simply 
unaware that his interpretation of Hamlet conning Plato and com- 
menting on him rests on Q1’s employing the Queen’s warning line 
of 11, ii, and following it with the soliloquy of 11, i. As for Herr 
Schiicking’s belief that the soliloquy is not appropriate to Hamlet 
in 111, i, it may be pointed out that although they give us a neces- 
sary view of the protagonist’s character, the “'To be or not to be” 
lines are essentially undramatic in their position in both Q2 and Q1. 
If it be argued that Hamlet should be tense, after planning the play 
experiment, and, hence, cannot properly speak the soliloquy, it may 
also be argued that in its position in Q1, the soliloquy represents the 
first lines by Hamlet after the Ghost scene—shouldn’t he be very 
tense? I think it sometimes better to keep our over-subtle sense 
of psychological truth away from the theatre.** 


Baltimore, Maryland Leo KirscHBAUM 


1° The Meaning of Hamlet, pp. 115-6. 

11 FE. E. Stoll has also recently defended the superior sequence of scenes 
in Ql: “ Hamlet and the Spanish Tragedy, Quartos 1 and 2: A Protest,” 
MP., xxxv (1937), 34-9. The learned author argues ably and well—but 
he misses the textual evidence of mnemonic confusion completely. 
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POETIC ALLITERATION 


Mr. B. F. Skinner’s article on “ Alliteration in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets” in the Psychological Record, Oct. 1939, is, as I under- 
stand it, an example of science in criticism misapplied. “ In spite of 
the seeming richness of alliteration in the sonnets . . . so far as 
this aspect of poetry is concerned Shakespeare might as well have 
drawn his words out of a hat.” At this conclusion he arrives by 
way of a process of tabulation and of calculation—tabulation for 
what Shakespeare did and calculation for what chance or a non- 
alliterative poet would have done—applied to 100 sonnets, or 1400 
lines. The line is, for him, the unit, alliteration that extends beyond 
it being ignored. In four columns he lists the totals for 22 differ- 
ent consonants so far as they begin the syllables of “ major words ” 
—first the number of lines not containing the consonant in question, 
then those containing one, then two, then three, then four—totals 
accompanied in each case by the results which the frequency of the 
consonant warranted him, according to the doctrine of chances, in 
expecting. For the table I must refer the reader to the article. 

The psychologist is right in recognizing the role of chance or acci- 
dent. Anybody may alliterate: some writers, with an alliterative 
turn, have to hold their pens in check. But of the value of Mr. 
Skinner’s table I am not quite convinced in the first place, and I am 
more than dubious about his use of it in the second. Artistic alli- 
teration, as in the passage quoted below, often extends beyond the 
single line, often is to be found within the syllable instead of at the 
beginning, and may involve the repetition of kindred consonants— 
labials, dentals, or liquids—instead of the same. Here the statis- 
tics are inadequate. And it is an effect to a good ear immediately 
perceptible. Here the statistics are out of place. Poetry, like other 
arts, deals with appearances, as poets like Wordsworth have de- 
clared ; and in saying “in spite of the seeming richness” the writer 
gives his case away. There is no mistaking artistic alliteration for 
the sort which comes about in any person’s speaking or writing, by 
chance or (as we have seen) through idiosyncrasy. The same is to 
be said of the natural and normal psychological tendency, in any 
person’s speaking or writing, of which Mr. Skinner here and else- 
where makes much, for a sound to recur. That is a matter of “ sug- 
gestion.” What is not fortuitous is functional, in this scheme. But 
artistic alliteration is not the unintended and scarcely avoidable 
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concomitant or by-product of the thought. Neither is it, on the 
other hand, so separate or detachable as Mr. Skinner makes it. 
Assonance, the interweaving of the vowels, is as important as that of 
the consonants. Alliteration and assonance, rime and rhythm—the 
melody and the harmony, in short,—together with the phrasing, 
the figures, the vocabulary, depend on the content, not for their 
origin, but for their imaginative and emotional effect, as the content 
in turn depends for the same sort of effect upon them. This sort of 
music is little or nothing without the sense, but the sense itself is 
incomplete or crippled without the music. 


Not that the Summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her* mournful hymns did hush the night, 

But that wild music burdens every bough 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight.—Sonnet cii. 
Not from out of a hat but a head came such words, such music, and 
out of no common brainpan, either. The alliteration and assonance 
together are nothing particularly ingenious; there is possibly a poet 
or so now living who might pen lines that as mere sound would be as 
agreeable, and as mere thought more considerable, but none, I dare 
say, who could attain to the perfect felicity of these, together with 
the rhythm and the phrasing, in an interrelated whole. To that the 
alliteration is indispensable; and art is here, as everywhere, not the 
creature of association nor a prey to chance or caprice. 

This alliteration is not obtrusive, to some ears, perhaps, not quite 
perceptible; and it is not imitative, onomatopoetic. That, in the 
present article and elsewhere, is the only sort accepted by the psy- 
chologist as intentional and (it would seem) artistic. That, by 
literary critics, is considered a much lower form of the art. The 
sound of the verse should be no more than a faint echo of the sound 
described. But in the onomatopoetic the intention is obvious, un- 
mistakable, and that is what science, which has not a delicate ear, 
requires. 

My chief objection, however, is that the table, once drawn up, 
does not warrant the conclusions. A priort what should we expect 
if Shakespeare did make an artful use of alliteration, like a true 
Elizabethan, like all good poets, moreover, ancient or modern? For 
the purpose of giving prominence in certain individual lines to a 
particular consonant at the beginning of the syllable he must 


1 The nightingale’s. 
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necessarily, either in the single sonnet or (as in the table) in sonnet 
after sonnet, reduce the consonant’s prominence in the other lines. 
That is, Shakespeare might be expected to have more lines in which 
the consonant does not thus occur (0), and also fewer lines with 
only one occurrence (1), on the one hand, and more lines with two, 
three, or four occurrences, on the other hand, than the doctrine of 
chances would allow for. And that is just what the table shows. 
For n, that is to say: under (0), 1190 Shakespeare, 1176 calculated ; 
(1) 182 Shak., 208 cale.; (2) 27 Shak., 15 cale.; (3) 1 Shak., 0 
calc. For 6: under (0) 1038, Shak., 1020 cale.; (1) 299 Shak., 
332 cale.; (2) 60 Shak., 44 cale.; (3) 2? Shak., 3 cale.; (4) 1 
Shak., 0 calc. This holds good for almost every consonant in the 
table, the two noticeable exceptions being th and s. Shakespeare has 
52 lines in which two syllables begin with th, whereas Mr. Skinner 
expected 57; 161 in which they begin with s, whereas Mr. Skinner 
expected 162. Why these exceptions? The reason is apparent and 
only proves the artistic purpose which Mr. Skinner so stoutly denies. 
Deliberately or instinctively Shakespeare was avoiding or subduing 
the lisping and hissing quality too prominent in the English tongue. 
Instinctively, in all likelihood, for the alliterative practice of a 
great poet, though appropriate and artistic, not accidental as Mr. 
Skinner thinks, is, by the time he reaches mastery, a second nature 
to him—incidental, one might say. But only then. Shakespeare 
cultivated and practised the art at the outset, and this is proved by 
the greater prominence and comparative inexpertness of the allitera- 
tion in his earlier work. 

Error, which in criticism doth so easily beset us, is, when in the 
guise of science and armed with statistics, particularly insidious and 
dangerous. It seems to, but does not, put other error to flight: it is 
therefore in special need of detection. In what Mr. Skinner under- 
took to do I have not tested his accuracy. The tabulations and cal- 
culations I have not verified: if what I have said above is to the 
point that labor would be to little purpose. But the reader needs 
to be assured that the tabulations and calculations have been on a 
strictly phonetic basis. The further investigations of the subject, 
which are said to be under way, would profit by greater explicitness 


on this head. 
Epcar 


University of Minnesota 


* Repetition of the word. 
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CHURCHYARD’S DESCRIPTION OF THE QUEEN’S 
ENTERTAINMENT AT WOODSTOCK IN 1592. 


Sir E. K. Chambers, in his admirable study of Sir Henry Lee 
(Oxford, 1936), argues that the entertainment provided by Lee 
for the Queen in 1592 was probably written by Richard Edes of 
Christ Church, Oxford.’ He refutes Mr. R. W. Bond’s argument that 
the entertainment was written by John Lyly and presented at Quar- 
rendon, one of Lee’s estates.? Sir E. K. Chambers’ authority is Sir 
John Harington, who quotes two pieces from the entertainment as 
by Richard Edes, and names the place as Woodstock, where Lee was 
keeper of the Royal Lodge, and where the court lay from 18 to 23 
September. This is sufficient authority for the author and place of 
the entertainment, since Mr. Bond has no direct evidence to offer in 
support of his contentions. But there is further evidence on both 
points which ought not to be overlooked. 

Thomas Churchyard published A Handeful of Gladsome Verses, 
giuen to the Queenes Maiesty at Woodstocke this Prograce, 1592,° 
in which he describes the entertainment and bears witness that the 
author was an university man. He begins by saying that he wishes 
to present some poesies to the Queen, but his style is too plain: 


For learned sages wies, / That much haue seene and red: 
Who knowes the course of stars in skies, / And what may well be sed. 


And all the liberall artes, / Have at their fingers ends: 

They for their giftes and speciall partes, / Which God to scholers sendes. 
Are worthie hearing still, /They bring the sugred cuppe; 

They are the nurses of good skill, / That fosters children vppe. 


They with the muses talke / As all things were their owne 
And like the Gods doe closely walke /In secret clouds vnknown. 


This is intelligible as a reference to the fact that the author of the 
entertainment was very learned and a university man. Richard 
Edes was long of Christ Church, Oxford, where he was granted a 
Doctorate in Divinity in 1590. 


+ Pp. 145, 149. Chambers, pp. 276-97, prints the best text of the enter- 
tainment. 

2 The Complete Works of John Lyly (Oxford, 1902), 1, 404, 453, 526. 

* Printed “At Oxforde . . . by Ioseph Barnes, Printer to the Vniuersitie, 
1592”; reprinted by Henry Huth, Fugitive Tracts Written in Verse, First 
Series (1875), no. 31. 
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Churchyard goes on to lament the changing fashion which is 
driving poets to change their trade or starve. It sounds as though 
Churchyard was disappointed about his share in the preparation of 
the entertainment. His complaint supports the observation made 
by Dr. E. C. Wilson that the work of literary artists [as distin- 
guished from rhymsters like Churchyard] appears to dominate in 
the memorials of the Queen’s progresses after 1590.* 

The next few stanzas allude directly to the content of the enter- 
tainment, which represented Sir Henry Lee as having been put to 
sleep by the fairy queen for being unfaithful to his charge. He is 
awakened by the Queen. The entertainment was continued on the 
second day, and Lee was represented as dying. He sends a letter to 
the Queen, and also a poetic will. Finally he is revived by her 
favor. Churchyard says: 


In verse great vertue is, / If worke well passe the file: 
And verse gets grace, with that or this, /To make the Prince to smile. 


Then many knacks we proue, /Our credite well to keepe: 
And tell how Lords for Ladies loue, / Will lie all day a sleepe. 


And faine when they awake, /In verse or letters long: 
That they doe die for mistresse sake, / And suffer too much wrong. 


A large discourse thereof, /Twere good to tell in deede: 
But some would say I iest and scoffe,/And speake more wordes then neede. 


He could tell stories about witches and fairies, and here he men- 
tions several superstitions about the house fairies.© But only the 
truth is worthy of the Queen. The intention of this passage is not 
clear. It may be a reference to the entertainment (with fairies) 
which Churchyard prepared for the progress of 1578,° or he may 
have been glancing slightingly at the use made of the fairy queen 
by his learned rival, the fairies being more properly a subject for 
vulgar and popular writers like Churchyard himself. His references 


*England’s Eliza (Harvard Studies in English, xx, 1939), p. 61. 

5Sir E. K. Chambers, in his edition of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
(The Warwick Shakespeare, n. d.), App. A, pp. 163-4, quotes the passage. 
Miss M. W. Latham, The Elizabethan Fairies (New York, 1930), p. 268, 
lists the work in her “ Authorities and Texts Consulted,” but she gives the 
date wrongly as 1578 and cites Chambers’ quotation rather than the 
original or the Huth reprint. 

* J. Nichols, The Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth 
(London, 1823), 1, 179-213; C. R. Baskervill, “ The Genesis of Spenser’s 
Queen of Faerie,” MP., xv1II (1920-21), 49-54. 
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indicate that he was thinking of current folklore and not « the 
literary fairy lore which was just developing. 

Both Churchyard and Sir John Harington assign the 1592 enter- 
tainment to Woodstock. Churchyard indicates that the house was 
repaired for the occasion : 


Old Woodstocke house is glad / It shall haue stone and lime 
That long with Iuy hath ben clad / To shew the ruen of time. 


We know that the court was at Woodstock from 18 to 23 September, 
but Sir E. K. Chambers thinks that during the visit the Queen 
spent a night at Lee’s estate at Ditchley, four miles away, and that 
the entertainment was performed at Ditchley. He advances as evi- 
dence an eighteenth century local legend that the Queen once spent 
the night at Ditchley ; and the statement, in the 1592 entertainment, 
that the entertainment at Woodstock in 1575 took place “not far 
from here.” This phrase is quite ambiguous. It may refer to 
another corner of the same park, or it may be merely an example of 
litotes. Therefore it should be mentioned, in support of Chambers’ 
theory, that the part of the 1592 entertainment printed in The 
Phoemz Nest (1593) is headed “ An excellent Dialogue betweene 
Constancie and Inconstancie, as it was by speech presented to hir 
Maiestie, in the last Progresse at sir Henrie Leighes house.”" It 
seems less probable that the royal lodge at Woodstock, where Lee 
was keeper, would be called “ Sir Henrie Leighes house,” than that 
an entertainment presented during the course of a royal visit to 
Woodstock should be erroneously described as presented “ at Wood- 
stock.” 
JOSEPHINE WATERS BENNETT 
Evanston, Illinois 


COLLEY AND CAIUS CIBBER 


At the Public Record Office and Somerset House, I happened not 
long ago on two or three facts which supplement Richard Hindry 
Barker’s Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane. Mr. Barker gives an admirably 
thorough account of five of Cibber’s children, but one of them, 


7 Quoted from the edition by H. E. Rollins (1931), p. 16. Chambers quotes 
the title of this piece in a footnote on p. 285, but he does not mention it in 
connection with his argument as to the place of the entertainment, on p. 149, 
although he probably had it in mind. 


> 
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James, he fails to mention, perhaps because he was unable to find 
the bills and answers for the Chancery suit of 1714 between Colley 
and his wife.* 

Little can be said about James, but that little is interesting to 
the student of Cibber. James was blind.? Immediately one thinks 
of “The Blind Boy,” a poem, for Cibber at least, astonishingly 
subtle and understanding. A good poet may write a good poem 
out of a completely imagined experience, but a mediocre poet needs 
often the stimulation of an immediate joy or sorrow. That Cibber 
had constantly before him a child who suffered the bewildered 
solitude of the blind explains the fact that the laureate of cheap 
hyperbole and genial chatter sounded for once a note of honest and 
intimate pathos. 

The Chancery documents which help to account for the minor 
miracle of “The Blind Boy” possess some further importance. 
Answers of Lewin and John Shore testify not only to Cibber’s 
prosperity in 1714 but also to the fact that he was at the time 
providing adequately for his family. Lewin states that he believes 
Cibber “ hath a Considerable Incombe from his businesse sufficient 
to enable him to provide for the said Complainants and that he 
provides for each of them accordingly.” And Shore states that 
“he knows not what reall Estate Colly Cibber . . . hath but is 
informed and beleives that he hath a Considerable Incombe from 
his business sufficient to enable him to provide for the said Com- 
plainants and that he provides for each of them accordingly.” * 
Indeed, all these additional Chancery documents indicate that 
Cibber was at least not seriously indifferent to the needs of his 
children. Even Mrs. Cibber, the complainant, stresses merely his 
neglect of Elizabeth—and she provides a reason for that. Cibber, 


1 (New York), 1939, pp. 18-19. The complaint of Mrs. Cibber and her 
children, among whom James is listed, is C6/391/7. The answers of Eliza- 
beth Jones, servant to William and Rose Shore, of Daniel Lewin, one of the 
executors of Mrs. Shore’s will, and of John Shore, her brother, are likewise 
to be found under C6/391/7; the answers of Cibber himself and Richard 
Farwell, the other executor of Mrs. Shore’s will, under C6/392/12. 

?Rose Shore, sister-in-law of Mrs. Cibber, describes him as “a blind 
child ” in granting him in 1713 a provisional bequest of £50 (P. C. C. 195 
Leeds). She does not specifically state that he was the child of Colley and 
Katherine, but I see no reason to doubt that he was the James Cibber whom 
Mrs. Cibber names as one of her two sons in the Chancery bill. 


* C6/391/7. 
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she says, “looking upon [Elizabeth] to be Sufficiently provided for 
(and far better than his other Children) by the Legacy Bequeathed 
unto her as aforesaid doth absolutely refuse to allow her Sufficient 
Maintenance and Educicon at his own Expense he having so great a 
Charge of Children to provide for.’* The proper inference from 
these bills and answers may even be that the suit represents no 
more than an attempt on the part of the Cibbers to secure the help 
of the Court in straightening out two tangled legacies. In any 
case, this new evidence indicates pretty clearly that there was no 
grave quarrel over the estates between Cibber and his wife and 
that Cibber, for a time at least, adequately financed his family. 

By way of supplement to another book about the Cibbers, Harald 
Faber’s Caius Gabriel Cibber, I might also call attention to material 
in the Public Record Office which documents Faber’s guess that 
“in the eighties . . . Cibber travelled about in the country and 
worked at several places for various noblemen.”*® In 1682, Cibber 
was working on monuments at Bottesford to George, the seventh 
Earl of Rutland, John, the eighth Earl, and John’s wife, Frances.® 
In the same year he was “ imployed by the Lady Cambden to be 
her Sculptor and to doe worke for her in the way of his Trade att 
her house att Exton neare Stamford in the County of Rutland.” * 
Lady Cambden commissioned Cibber to make a statue of her son 
James, who had died in 1681 at the age of eighteen. Three years 
later, in 1684, James Wright, in his History and Antiquities of the 
County of Rutland, described the statue as “a Neat Monument, 
lately erected in the North side of the Church,” according it the 
honor of a full-page reproduction and quoting the Latin and English 
inscriptions. When next heard from, in 1686, Cibber was working 
for Evelyn, first Duke of Kingston, at Thoresby Hall.® 


‘Ibid. The legacy referred to is Mrs. Shore’s bequest to Elizabeth. See 
Barker, p. 18. 

5 (Oxford, 1926), p. 48. 

* Historical MSS. Commission, MSS. of the Duke of Rutland, m (1889), 
67; W. Samuel Weatherley, “Tombs and Monuments,” Memorials of Old 
Leicestershire, ed. Alice Dryden (1911), p. 241; John B. Firth, Highways- 
and Byways in Leicestershire (1926), p. 373. 

7 C6/277/24, Cibber vs. Crosen and Sumpter. 

® Pages 60-61. I have not found any definite attribution of the statue to. 
Cibber. Since, however, it was made between 1682 and 1684, just when 
Cibber was working for Lady Cambden, it may safely be regarded as his. 

° C6/277/24; Faber, p. 48. 
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The Chancery suit which thus supplements Faber’s account dis- 
closes several minor Cibberian misfortunes bound up with a bill 
presented to Cibber by one Robert Crosen, an innkeeper of Stam- 
ford. Incidentally it reveals one further fact of some slight impor- 
tance. Among the miscellaneous items that make up Cibber’s debt, 
Crosen lists a loan of fourteen shillings to “ Gabriell Cibber son of 
the Comp".”*° Since Colley, the first child of Caius’s second 
marriage, was born November 6, 1671, and since the loan was made 
about 1682, Gabriel must have been Colley’s half-brother by Caius’s 
former marriage. Heretofore our list of Caius’s children has 
included only Veronica, Lewis, and Colley. 


Frep 8. Tupper 
The George Washington University 


THE GENTLEMAN-CULLY 


Professor Nicoll lists The Gentleman-Cully, an anonymous? play, 
among the comedies of intrigue, and comments briefly on it: 
“Without wit, and without the least infusion of sentimental 
motives, it carries on in a fairly unoriginal manner the old elements 
of this style.”* In the main, his appraisal of the play is just; 
but he fails to consider an interesting feature, namely, its spirit of 
reaction against the hero-rake of Restoration comedy, which is 
exemplified especially in the heroine’s attitude toward her dissolute 
suitor. 

The Gentleman-Cully was produced in 1701, during a period 
when the old comedy had run its course, and the new had not yet 
emerged. In the nineties of the previous century the reaction against 
the license and immorality of Restoration comedy had already 
begun. Collier’s Short View was not a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, but an expression of public opinion. It is common knowledge, 
however, that despite the pronounced opposition to Restoration 


1° C6 /277 /24. 

*Thomas Coxeter attributed this piece to Charles Johnson, and it is 
invariably included among the latter’s plays. After a thorough examina- 
tion of The Gentleman-Cully I have come to the conclusion that Coxeter’s 
attribution is unfounded. 

? Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, p. 169. 
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license, the comedy of manners more than held its own in the early 
eighteenth-century theatre. The comic muse of this period sup- 
posedly dominated by middle-class morality, draws heavily upon 
the dramatists who were anathema to such reformers as Collier and 
Bedford.’ The plays of Etherege, Wycherley, Congreve, and Van- 
brugh, often somewhat expurgated, remained staples in the reper- 
toires; and their eighteenth-century imitators were legion, though 
the latter, to be sure, sought to fetch the bourgeois element of their 
audience by converting the scapegraces of their comedies before the 
final curtain. The uninterrupted popularity of the comedy of 
manners explains in part the comparatively late flowering of the 
full-blown sentimental play. It was not until 1722 that Steele 
brought out The Conscious Lovers and gave the stage a hero who 
was morally poles asunder from the typical protagonist of Restora- 
tion comedy. The appearance of Bevil, however, was not the signal 
for the immediate banishment of the slightly reformed Dorimant; 
in play after play the hero persisted in being “lewd above four 
acts,” submitting ultimately to the exigency of a required reforma- 
tion. Throughcut the first half of the eighteenth century drama- 
tists not only refrained from attacking the libertines of the old 
comedy but constantly favored and copied them. 

It is in view of the foregoing that The Gentleman-Cully deserves 
some attention, for the piece deals in the main with the discomfiture 
of a pair of roués, Faithless and Townlove. The latter, who is the 
gentleman-cully of the title, comes to London in order “to dash 
his University Learning with a little Town-breeding.” Townlove 
is gulled and bled white by the bawds and whores. His crony, 
Faithless, casts a covetous eye upon the fortune of a marriageable 
heiress, Sophia; but he loses his chance of winning her when she 
discovers that he has debauched her maid. Sophia also rejects the 
suits of Flash, a lineal descendant of Sir Fopling Flutter, and of 
Ruffle, a miles gloriosus. At the final curtain, the heiress and her 
confidante, Aurelia, make plans to remain forever wedded to the 
single state. 

The plot-content of the comedy is extremely anaemic; it consists 
of a series of ineptly developed scenes in which the dramatis 


8 Arthur Bedford, Serious Remonstrances in Behalf of the Christian Reli- 
gion Against the Horrid Blasphemies and Impieties which are still used in 
the English Playhouses, London, 1719. 
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personae “make” conversation. In reality, the piece has neither 
hero nor heroine. The two libertines, Townlove and Faithless, are 
thwarted and discomfited; the coxcombs, Flash and Ruffle, are 
soundly thwacked and laughed out of court. Sophia is a shadowy, 
sleazy figure, of whom we know nothing except that she is wealthy. 
She speaks the language of a Restoration-comedy belle when dis- 
coursing of the male sex and matrimony, but often contradicts her 
expressed views soon after they are voiced. Early in the play, for 
example, she categorically denies that virtue is to be found among 
men, while affirming that “an honest Virtue is seated in Faithless 
Face.” 

The interesting feature of this piece is the adverse treatment of 
the two rakes. Unlike his friend, Townlove is not even permitted 
to enjoy a partial success; all his amorous adventures prove dis- 
astrous. The rake’s affinity with his Restoration prototype is made 
clear by one of his soliloquies. While waiting for one of his 
whores, Townlove takes up a volume of Rochester’s poems, and 
then comments in this vein: “ This Rochester charms me; what he 
writes pleases. All his Smut diverts those who can’t taste his Wit, 
and his Wit even those who won’t relish his Smut—I took him up to 
waste the tedious Time till this Girl comes, and he hath put my 
Blood into such a Ferment, all my Patience is destroy’d.” * 

Faithless especially is closely modelled on Dorimant; both are 
admittedly fortune-hunters first and lovers second. But whereas 
Dorimant finally obtains his lady and her estate, Faithless gets 
neither Sophia nor her money. In Etherege’s play, Harriet, a 
typical Restoration heroine, knows full well that the man she has 
consented to marry is a confirmed rake-hell, but her cynicism comes 
to the rescue. She does not expect much of marriage or of her 
husband. Speaking of Dorimant, she says: “I think I might be 
brought to endure him, and that is all a reasonable woman should 
expect in a Husband.”* Unfortunately for Faithless, Sophia’s 
demands are considerably greater. Here, for example, is her idea 
of a true lover and husband: 


He that values a Woman’s Virtue above her Person, and her Person above 
every one’s else; pleas’d only with her Presence, and sad only in her 


*The Gentleman-Cully, Quarto 1702, II, ii (p. 25). 
5 The Man of Mode, m1, i. George Etherege, Works, ed. Brett-Smith, 1, 
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Absence. This Man... whose Life, Fortune, and Pretensions to the rest of 
Womankind shou’d be forgotten and sacrific’d for her sake; rich only in 
the Possession of her and thinks Poverty and Misery exist only in the Loss 
of her.® 


Essentially, Sophia is seeking a kind of husband typified by Bevil, 
but Steele’s high-minded and meticulously honorable hero was still 
two decades away. And when it transpires that Faithless is a 
profligate, she not only rejects his suit but also threatens to make 
him marry the girl he has seduced. Censor, her uncle, a rough- 
spoken critic of the vices and follies of the age, applauds her action. 
“ Well, thou art a brave spirited Wench,” he comments, “and hast 
done exemplary Justice to thy self, in punishing a Faithless Vil- 
lain.” * 

The classification of this anonymous comedy is, in my opinion, 
not so simple as Professor Nicoll would have it; for although the 
element of intrigue is present in the play, it is by no means of 
paramount importance. The piece does not belong to that type of 
drama which Professor Nicoll aptly terms the “ moral-immoral ” 
play. The dramatist does not adopt the modus operandi of Colley 
Cibber; the last curtain finds Townlove and Faithless still unre- 
formed. Aside from the playwright’s implied opposition to liber- 
tinism as such, there are no features of sentimentalism in the 
comedy; nor is the influence of Farquhar® discernible. It is a 
nondescript piece, interesting only in its rather unusual treatment 
of the hero-rake. I have yet to read a piece of this period in which 
the libertines receive such short shrift as do Faithless and Townlove. 


M. Maurice SHUDOFSKY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


*The Gentleman-Cully, m, i (p. 9). 

7 Ibid., v, i (p. 48). 

® It should be remembered that The Beaua’ Stratagem was not produced 
until 1707, six years after The Gentleman-Cully. The sentimental hues of 
Farquhar’s comedies prior to that are rather pale. 
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REVIEWS 


Holmes of the Breakfast-table. By. M. A. DEWotre Howe. 
[London and] New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 
Pp. x +172. $2.50. American Fiction 1774-1850: A Con- 
tribution toward a Bibliography. By Lytz H. Wricut. San 
Marino, California: Huntington Library Publications, 1939. 
Pp. xviii + 246. $3.50. Sia New Letters of Thomas Paine. 
Edited with an introduction and notes by Harry H. Cuarx. 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1939. Pp. 
xxxli + 63. $2.50. 


Mr. Howe’s biographical essay on Oliver Wendell Holmes is one 
of the most pleasing products of recent American scholarship. 
Comprehensive without attempting to be exhaustive, it epitomizes 
the account of Holmes’s career as given in the official biography by 
John T. Morse, Jr., adds new materials drawn from published 
reminiscences, manuscripts, and oral tradition, and directs judicious 
attention toward both the contemporary and the surviving literary 
appeal of Holmes’s work. Biographer and subject are well met, for 
Mr. Howe knows nineteenth century Boston very much as the 
breakfast-table philosopher himself knew it and so is able to place 
Holmes in his environment with a nicety and apparent ease which 
is rare in American biography. He treats Holmes as a human being 
in a human environment, not as a literary “ figure” who must be 
re-interpreted and pigeon-holed for convenient reference; and the 
result is that while he avoids the excess of reverence found in 
Morse’s biography he does not fall into the labored, stiff objectivity 
of so many academic biographers nor into the superficial generali- 
zations of the more popular school. Yet his book is illuminating, 
suggestive, and witty; and it will be as valuable to the student as it 
is entertaining to the general reader of Holmes. 

The subtitle of Mr. Wright’s book is an accurate but modest 
description of the work. A census limited to the American fiction 
in seventeen libraries and two private collections, it is nevertheless 
the most comprehensive list of its sort that is available. It contains, 
for example, more titles than the revised (1929) edition of Wegelin’s 
Early American Fiction for the period 1774-1830 and, in all, lists 
nearly 1400 titles. An appendix catalogues over a hundred volumes 
that Mr. Wright saw mentioned but did not find in the libraries 
examined. The alphabetical arrangement (by author and, for 
anonymous volumes, by title) is more convenient than Wegelin’s, 
and the cross references and title index make the work easy to use. 
The bibliographical information is not complete, but it is altogether 
adequate for the ordinary student who will find the census parti- 
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cularly valuable in locating the titles that attract his interest. Mr. 
Wright has also made an interesting and useful summary of the 
historical significance of his labors in “A Statistical Survey of 
American Fiction, 1774-1850,” published in the Huntington Library 
Quarterly, II, 309-318 (April, 1939). 

Professor Clark has put into book form the letters addressed by 
Thomas Paine to the citizens of Rhode Island in defense of the 
proposed national tariff which aroused widespread discussion in 
1782-1783. They have hitherto been available only in newspaper 
files, and hence this volume supplements Moncure D. Conway’s 
standard edition of the Writings of Thomas Paine. Professor 
Clark’s introduction is both informative and confusing—informative 
because it places the letters properly in the discussion of which they 
formed a part, and confusing because of the author’s excessive 
devotion to such idols of the academic theatre as the terms “ radical ” 
and “conservative.” The latter term may be useful in a discussion 
of the support given to certain national institutions after the 
Constitution was established, but its application to the advocates of 
these institutions when they were still untried innovations shows a 
sacrifice of historical perception to the love of classification which 
approaches obscurantism. In this particular case it would have been 
news had the advocate of national unity during the American 
Revolution reversed his position when the war came to a close. But 
since he did not do so, these letters are of considerably less interest 
and “ significance ” than Professor Clark’s introduction would have 
us believe them to be. 


Lron Howarp 
Northwestern University 


Mélanges de linguistique romane offerts d M. Jean Haust. Liége: 
1939. Pp. 440. 


Ce volume présenté au maitre de la linguistique wallonne, 
Vauteur des Etymologies wallonnes et frangaises et du Dictionnaire 
liégeois, 4 Yoccasion de son admission 4 |’éméritat, réunit trente 
études qu’ont contribuées des savants belges, hollandais, frangais, 
suisses et allemands et qui portent particuliérement sur le champ 
de travail de M. Haust. Je me contente, sans vouloir par 1a faire 
du tort aux autres auteurs, de signaler certaines études pouvant 
intéresser tous les romanisants: M. P. Barbier prouve que bar- 
bouquet ne vient pas de bis- +- bouche, mais de barbe (de) bouc et 
suggére l’explication de barbiche, non pas par barbe + -iche, mais 
par barbe (de) biche; M. Dupire propose, a la lumiére d’alternances 
picardes, de considérer le développement linge et ligne, ronger- 
rogner comme des variantes du développement de n + yod en fr.; 
M. Duraffour atteste un déplacement a’accent qu’il avait noté dans 
les patois franco-provengaux, son domaine particulier, dans une 
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large aire de la France septentrionale: de grossés gouttes en wallon, 
des bellés filles en picard etc.; une idée géniale est celle de M. Jud, 
de rattacher l’ital. refe ‘fil’ 4 un *rife extrait de rifidus ‘fil retors’ 
(attesté en valaisan, cf. lat. trifidus > ital. trefolo) d’aprés lucidus- 
luce;* M. L. Michel atteste saligaud chez Jean d’Outremeuse au 
XIV® s. comme nom d’un paien et établit le climat psychique d’un 
tel nom sans se prononcer définitivement sur ]’étymologie; M. 
Valkhoff traite de ’ “individualité et interdépendance des dialectes 
frangais,” en reprenant la question amorcée par Mlle G. Wacker; 
M. M. Piron oppose la “formation littéraire de la langue littéraire 
des écrivains liégeois” a la tentative similaire de Mistral: il ne 
s’agit point pour le liégeois littéraire du XIX® s. d’une “ koiné.” 
Qu’il me soit permis de relever le renouveau littéraire qu’a connu 
le suffixe désuet -ance dans cette littéraire patoisante : d(+)sseulance 
‘isolement, solitude’ (cf. esseulé) ; keiilance ‘ tranquillité, apaise- 
ment,’ de ket ‘coi’; rowviance de rotivi ‘oublier.? C’est le milieu 
psychique de l’écriture symboliste: souvenance, remembrance, as- 
souvissance, tandis que l’acception burlesque (pitance > croustance, 
bectance) n’apparait pas. J’ajoute 4 mes remarques dans Le fr. 
mod. VII, 276 seq. la déformation d’un nom propre de soldat de la 
grande guerre chez J. Romains, “ Prélude 4 Verdun” p. 102: “ce 
cher idiot Norestier dit Norestance” chante, nous dit l’auteur, 
“quand on apporte le repas, et par hommage sans doute 4 son 
propre appétit qui est grand: 
Norestance . . . tance tance tance tance 
La croustance .. .” 


Tl est curieux de voir un “ volgare illustre ” liégeois s’annoblir en 
choisissant la “nuance noble” d’un suffixe ambivalent de la langue 


f ise. 
— Leo SPITZER 


BRIEF MENTION 


Tales and Songs of Southern Illinois, collected by CHARLES 
NzELY, edited with a Foreword by J. W. Sparco. Menasha, Wis. : 
Banta, 1938. Pp. xxii, 270. $2.50. After Mr. Neely’s untimely 
death, Professor Spargo with characteristic generosity undertook the 
duty of editing this collection of tales and songs current in that 
part of Illinois familiarly known as Egypt. The volume gives us a 
rich and varied lot, of interest to all folklorists and lovers of popular 
literature. 

K. M. 


1 Ce qui me fait particuliérement plaisir dans cette découverte, c’est qu’un 
des prétendus témoins les plus vénérables de ce ‘filon’ osco-ombrien solli- 
cité dans le temps par Ascoli, se révéle aujourd’hui étre un romanisme assez 
récent. Cf. les cas de farfecchie (Schuchardt, ZRPh, xxxtv, 527), de taffiare 
(Arch. rom., vi, 159) et de ad ufo (Butlleti de dial. cat., x, 85). 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Arnold.—Poetry and prose, with William 
Watson’s poem and essays by Lionel John- 
son and H. W. Garrod. With an introduc- 
tion and notes by E. K. Chambers. Ozford: 
Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford U. 
Press], 1939. Pp. xxxvi + 187. $1.25. 


Bowers, F. T.— Elizabethan revenge 
tragedy. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 
1940. Pp. x -+ 288. $3.00. 

Chambers, R. W.— Man’s unconquerable 
mind, studies of English writers, from Bede 
to A. E. Housman and W. P. Ker. London: 
Cape, 1939. Pp. 414. 15sh. 


Davis, Rose Mary.—The good Lord Lyttel- 
ton, a study in eighteenth century politics 
and culture. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Times 
Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. xii + 443. (Colum- 
bia diss.) 

Eliason, Norman E. and Davis, Roland 
C.—The effect of stress upon quantity in 
dissyllables, an experimental and historical 
study. Bloomington, Indiana: Ind. U., 1939. 
Pp. 56. $1.00. (Ind. U. Pubs., Science 
Series, 8.) 

Kirby, Thomas A.—Chaucer’s Troilus, a 
study in courtly love. University, Louisiana: 
La. State U. Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 337. 
$3.00. (La. State U. Studies, 39.) 


Logan, Sister Eugenia (ed.).—A concord- 
ance to the poetry of Samuel Taylor Coler- 
idge. Saint Mary-of-the-Words, Indiana: 
privately printed, 1940. Pp. xvi + 901. 

Metcalf, John C.—De Quincey: a portrait. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1940. 
Pp. x + 210. $2.00. 


Oxford book of English verse——Chosen by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (New edition.) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press [New York: Ox- 
~- U. Press], 1939. Pp. xxviii + 1172. 
3.00. 

Reade, Charles. —It’s never too late to 
mend. An edition of the unpublished drama 
with an introduction and notes by Léone 
Rives. Toulouse: Imprimerie Toulousaine 
(Lion and Fils), 1940. Pp. 111. [Privately 
printed. ] 


Reynolds, George F. — The staging of 
lizabethan plays, at the Red Bull Theater, 
1605-1625. New York: Mod. Lang. Assoc. 
of America, 1940. Pp. x + 203. $2.00. [Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. of America, General Series, ix.] 
Rives, Léone.—Charles Reade, sa vie, ses 
omans. Toulouse: Imprimerie Toulousaine, 
940. Pp. 525. 


Weber, Carl J.— Hardy of Wessex, his 
life and literary career. New York : Columbia 
U. Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 302. $3.00. 

Wells, Henry W.—A chronological list of 
extant plays produced in or about London, 
1581-1642. (Supplement to his Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Playwrights.) New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1940. Pp. 17. 

Young, G. M.—The age of Tennyson, 
Warton lecture on English poetry, British 
Academy 1939. London: Humphrey Milford 
[V. Y.: Oxford U. Press], 1939. Pp. 20. 
$0.60. 


GERMAN 


Appelt, E. P., und Hanhardt, A. M.— 
Deutsches Leben, ein volkskundliches Lese- 
buch. New York: Harper [1940]. xiv, 184 
pp. $1.20. 

Grootaers, L.—Mededelingen van de Zuid- 
nederlandsche Dialectcentrale. 1939 Nrs. 3-4. 
Leuven: Zuidnederlandsche Dialectcentrale, 
1939. Pp. 129-188. 

—— De Nederlandsche Dialectstudie in 
1938. [Handelingen van de Koninklijke Com- 
missie voor Typonomie & Dialectologie XIII, 
1939]. Pp. 385-412. 

Pusey, W. W.—Louis-Sébastian Mercier in 
Germany. His Vogue and Influence in the 
Eighteenth Century. [Columbia Univ. Ger- 
manic Studies, No. 8]. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1939. 243 pp. $2.50. 

Stegemeier, Henri—The Dance of Death 
in folksong, with an introduction on the 
history of the Dance of Death. Diss. Chicago: 
1939. 231 pp. 

Thorp, Mary.—The Study of the Nibe- 
lungenlied Being the History of the Study 
of the Epic and Legend from 1755 to 1937. 
[Oxford Studies in Modern Languages and 
Literature]. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1940. vi, 196 pp. $4.25. 

Triibners Deutsches Wérterbuch. Im Auf- 
trag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir deutsche 
Wortforschung hrsg. von Alfred Gétze. 20.- 
23. Lieferung: Ich—Kaulquappe; C—durch- 
fallen. Berlin: de Gruyter & Co., 1939. 
Vol. IV, pp. 1-112; Vol. II, pp. 1-112. 4°. 
M. 4. 


FRENCH 


Abry, Crouzet, Bernés, Léger.—Les Grands 
écrivains de France illustrés. II. Paris: 
Didier, 1939. 1235 pp. Fr. 84. 

Alberse, J. D.—Chemical Fr. Reader. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1940. vi+ 114 pp. $0.48. 

Alden, D. W.— Marcel Proust and his 
French critics. Los Angeles: Lymanhouse, 
1940. viii + 259 pp. 

Anseys de Mes, according to M. S. Bibl. de 
lArsenal 3143, ed. H. J. Green. Columbia 
diss. Paris: 1939. 458 pp. 

Balzac.—Ferragus, ed. W. S. Hastings and 
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J. Wenger. Boston: Heath, 1940. xiv + La Bruyére.— Les Caractéres, présenté; 
176 pp. $1.00. par Guy Michaud. Paris: Hachette, 1939, 


Barney, W. S.—A Practical Fr. Review 
Grammar. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
208 pp. $1.60. 

Bézard, Yvonne.—Le Président de Brosses 
et ses amis de Genéve. Paris: Boivin (1940). 
255 pp. (Et. de litt. étr. et comp., 12.) 

Biencourt, M. I—The French Preposition. 
Los Angeles: The Scholastic Press (1939). 
198 pp. 

Chamard, H.—Hist. de la Pléiade. 2 v. 
Paris: Didier, 1939. xii + 381 + i+ 403 pp. 
Fr. 140. 

Charpentier, John.—A. de Musset. Paris: 
Tallandier, 1938. 287 pp. Fr. 18. 

Clerc, Moser, Bianconi, Piguet.—Panorama 
des littératures contemporaines en Suisse. 
Paris: Eds. du Sagittaire, 1938. 204 pp. 
Fr. 20. 

Corneille.—Le Cid, présenté par R. Caillois. 
Paris: Hachette, 1939. 120 pp. Fr. 6.50. 

Gantner, P.—Das literarische Portrait in 
Frankreich im 17 Jhr. Heidelberg diss., 
1939. 133 pp. 

Girart de Rossillon, poéme bourguignon du 
XIV¢s., ed. E. B. Ham. New Haven: Yale 
U. Press, 1939 (pub. March 5, 1940). 457 
pp. $3.00. 

Guillemin, Henri —Lamartine, ’homme et 
VYeuvre. Paris: Boivin, 1940. 167 pp. 

Guyer, F. E—A Short Fr. Grammar for 
College Students. New York: Harper, 1940. 
xviii + 189 pp. $1.20. 

Haedens, Kléber.—Gérard de Nerval ou 
la Sagesse romantique. Paris: Grasset, 1939. 
163 pp. Fr. 15. 

Halévy.— L’Abbé Constantin, ed. B. E. 
Bickford and Algernon Coleman. Boston: 
Heath, 1940. viii +181 pp. $1.00. 

Hoffmann, Hilde. — Zur Bedeutungsver- 
zweigung des Wortes *domnicella im Gallo- 
romanischen. Zurich diss., 1939. 155 pp. 

Hubert-Fillay. — Balzac au collége de 
Vendome, 1807-13. Blois: Eds. du Jardin 
de la Fr., 1939. 32 pp. 

Hugo, V.—Notre-Dame de Paris, ed. L. 
H. Skinner. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
324 pp. $1.00. 

Irvin, L. P. and King, D. L.— Lectures 
intermédiaires. New York: Harper (1940). 
xii + 529 pp. $1.80. 

Jones, Kathleen—La Revue britannique, 
son histoire, son action littéraire (1825-40). 
Paris: Droz, 1939. i+ 207 pp. Fr. 24. 

Kénig, Karl.— Ueberseeische Woirter im 
Franzdsischen. Halle: Niemeyer, 1939. 249 


Pp. 

Kuhlmann, Hel.—Die Armut als lebens- 
gefiihrdende u. lebensformende Kraft im 
Werke L. Bloys. Miinster diss., 1939. 125 pp. 


124 pp. Fr. 6.50. 

La Salle, Bertrand de. — A. de Vigny, 
Paris: Fayard, 1939. 424 pp. Fr. 20. 

Levaux, Léopold.—Les Masques de Baude. 
laire. Paris: Magné, 1938. 63 pp. Fr. 10, 

Liou Kin-ling.— Etude sur lart de Y, 
Hugo dans “La Fin de Satan.” Paris; 
Presses mod., 1939. 119 pp. 

Ludmann, H.—Individuum u. Gemeinschaft 
in den Romanen Maupassants. Miinster 
diss., 1939. 111 pp. 

Marguerite. — Heptaméron, ed. Lucken- 
wald. Liibeck: Antius-Verlag, 1939. 389 pp. 

Maschinot, G.—Glossaire de la Chanson 
des Quatre fils Aymon. Paris: Rev. mod 
des arts et de la vie, 1939. ii + 179 pp. 

Mélanges de linguistique offerts 4 (1 
Bally. Geneva: George, 1939. xii + 515 pp 

Molinet, Jean.—Faictz et dictz, éd. Noé 
Dupire, III. Paris: Soc. des anc. t. fr., 1939 
316 pp. 

Oresme, Maistre Nicole. — Le Livre 4 
Ethiques d’Aristote, ed. D. Menut. Ne 
York: Stechert, 1940. 547 pp. $6.00. 

Payen, F.—Le Barreau et la langue fi 
Paris: Grasset, 1939. 303 pp. Fr. 25. 

Pitray, Arlette de-—Sophie Rostoptchin 
comtesse de Ségur, racontée par sa peti 
fille. Paris: Michel, 1939. 192 pp. Fr. 18 


M. Proust. Paris: Eds. du Sagittaire, 193) 
176 pp. Fr. 20. 

Silin, C. I—Benserade and his Ballets ‘ 
cour. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 194! 
435 pp. (J. H. Studies in Romance L. ani 
L., ex. vol. XV.) $4.00. 

Thomas, Jean.—Isabelle, trag. imitée 4 
l’Arioste, éd. Al. Cioranescu. Paris: Dro 
1938. 161 pp. Fr. 25. 

Three Old Fr. Chronicles of the Crusade 
trans. by E. N. Stone. Seattle: U. of Was 
ington, 1939. viii + 377 pp. 

Villiers, A—La vie privée d’A. de Musse 
Paris: Hachette, 1939. 256 pp. Fr. 18. 


ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedi 
Tomo I: Inferno. Testo curato da F. Flo 
Milano: Hoepli, 1939. 221 pp. L. 200. 

Annali Manzoniani. A cura del Centro 
Studi Manzoniani. Vol. I. Firenze: Sanson 
1939. 323 pp. L. 50. 

Apollonio, M.—Storia del Teatro italian? 
Vol. II: Il Teatro del Rinascimento. Com 
media, Tragedia, Melodramma. Firenz 
Sansoni, 1939. 450 pp. con 20 tavv., le 
L. 50. 

Bitelli, G. — Giuseppe Parini. 
Paravia, 1939. 123 pp. L. 5. 


Torin 


xvi 


Raphael, Pierre—Introd. & la corresp. 
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Bertoni, Giulio—I1 Duecento. 3a edizione 
riveduta ed aumentata. Milano: F. Vallardi, 
1939. xii + 422 pp. L. 60. 

Capuana, Luigi.—Le pit belle novelle, 
scelte e presentate da Lucio d’Ambra. Pa- 
lermo: Sandron, 1939. 40 pp. 


——Novelle. A cura di Giuseppe Sciortino. 
4a ediz. Palermo: Sandron, 1939. 222 pp. 
L. 8. 

Caterina (s.) da Siena.—Le lettere, ridotte 
a miglior lezione e in ordine ‘nuovo disposte, 
econ note di N. Tommaseo. A cura di P. 
Misciatelli. Vols. I, II, III. Firenze: “ Mar- 
zocco,” 1939. Pp. xxxiv + 277; 316; 319. 
L. 15 cad. 

Cian, V.—La satira. Dall’Ariosto al Chi- 
abrera. Milano: F. Vallardi, 1939. v + 546 
pp. Leg. L. 65. 


Cilento, M.—L’Arcadia in Parini. Messina: 
Principato, 1939. viii + 168 pp. L. 10. 

Cozzani, E.— Pascoli. Vol. IV. Milano: 
“VEroica,” 1939. 334 pp. L. 10. 


Croce, B.—La poesia di Dante. 4a ediz. 
riveduta. Bari: Laterza, 1940. 216 pp. 
L, 20. 


De Sanctis, Francesco.—Storia della lette- 
ratura italiana. A cura diG. Lazzeri. Prima 
edizione illustrata con 2000 incisioni e 500 
tav. Accresciuta di notizie, ece. Vol. I. 
Milano: Hoepli, 1940. xiv + 624 pp. L. 125. 


—Storia della letteratura italiana, a 
cura di B. Croce. Nuova ediz. riveduta da 
A. Parente. Bari: Laterza, 1940. 2 vols. 
436; 472 pp. L. 60. 


Fava, D.—Manuale degli incunaboli. Mi- 
lano: Mondadori, 1939. 287 pp. L. 18. 


Festa, N.—Umanesimo. 2a edizione rive- 
duta. Milano: Hoepli, 1939. xi-+ 205 pp. 
con 27 tavv. L. 12. 


Fioretti di San Francesco, riveduti nel 
testo e commentati da Mario Casella. Fi- 
renze: Sansoni, 1939. xvi-+ 143 pp. L. 7. 


Foscolo, U.— Poesie. Con introd. e com- 
mento di G. Natali. Bologna: Cappelli, 1939. 
xxxvii-+ 170 pp. L. 8.50. 


I sepoleri. Pref. e commento di I. 
Testa. Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1939. 62 
pp. L. 3.50. 


Gentile, G. — Giuseppe Pitr®. Firenze: 
Sansoni, 1939. 34 pp. L. 4. 


Gozzi, G.—Opere scelte, a cura di E. Falqui. 
Milano: Rizzoli, 1939. 1030 pp. con 12 
illustr. (Classiei Rizzoli). leg. L. 50. 


Grasso, D.— Nuova critica leopardiana. 
Palermo: Libreria Agate, 1939. xxiv + 272 
pp. L. 20. 

Kahane, Heinrich u. Renée.—Italienische 
Ortsnamen in Griechenland. Athen: “ By- 
zantinisch-Neugrieschischen Jahrbiicher,” 
1940. xxviii + 379 pp. 


Machiavelli, N.—Scritti militari, tratti dal 
Principe, dai Discorsi e dalle Lettere. A 
cura di G. Berzero. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1939. xix + 134 pp. L. 11. 

Medici, De’, Giuliano. — Poesie, a cura e 
con studio di Giuseppe Fatini. Firenze: 
Vallecchi, 1939. cxxx + 144 pp. L. 30. 

Parenti, M. — Bibliografia Dannunziana. 
Firenze: Sansoni, 1939. 66 pp. L. 8. 

Pflaum, H.—L’ “ Acerba ” di Cecco d’Ascoli. 
Saggio d’interpretazione. Firenze: Olschki, 
1939. 69 pp. 

Pirandello, L.—Saggi. A cura di M. Lo 
Vecchio Musti. Milano: Mondadori, 1940. 
475 pp. L. 8. 

Manzoni, A.—Poesie di Alessandro Man- 
zoni prima della conversione, con note 
critiche di A. Chiari. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1939. iv + 320 pp. L. 22. 

Profeta, 0.—De Roberto e Pirandello. 

Note. Catania: Studio ed. mod., 1939. 95 pp. 
7. 
Razzoli, G.— Nei regni di San Giorgio. 
Storia letteraria del sentimento cavalleresco 
in Italia. Roma: Ist. Grafico Tiberino, 1939. 
xvi + 422 pp. L. 25. 

Rumor, M.—Giuseppe Giacosa. Saggio. 
Padova: C.D.E.M., 1940. iv-+ 121 pp. 
L. 30. 

Silber, Gordon R.—The Influence of Dante 
and Petrarch on Certain of Boccaecio’s 
Lyrics. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940. vii + 162 pp. 

Singleton, Charles S. — Nuovi Canti 
carnascialeschi del MRinascimento. Con 
un’appendice: Tavola generale dei Canti 
carnascialeschi editi ed inediti. (Istituto di 
Filologia Romanza della R. Université di 
Roma: Studi e testi.) Modena: Societé 
tipografica modenese, 1940. 174 pp. L. 50. 

Viola, R.— Fogazzaro. Firenze: Sansoni, 
1939. 231 pp. L. 15. 


Wartburg, Walter von.—La posizione della 
lingua italiana nel mondo neolatino. Fi- 
renze: Sansoni, 1939. 100 pp. L. 8. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Alemania y el mundo ibero-americano.— 
Alemanha e o mundo ib.-am. Berlin: Ibero- 
am. Inst., 1939. 185 pp. 

Alonso, A.—El articulo y el diminutivo. 
Santiago de Chile: Univ. de Chile, 1937. 63 


PP- 

Baroja, Pio—La Vida de un estudiante 
en Madrid, ed. E. Brenes and D. H. Patter- 
son. New York: Harper (1940). xii + 130 
pp- $1.00. 

Berenguer Carisomo, A.—El teatro de 
Carlos Arniches. Buenos Aires, 1937. 114 pp. 
$2.00 arg. 

Bleca Tejeiro, J. M. y J. M. Alda-Tesan.— 
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Introd. al estudio de la lit. esp. II. Zara- 
goza: 1937. 255 pp. 

Botelho de Amiral, V. — Dicionario de 
dificuldades da lingua portuguesa. Porto: 
Edit. Ed. Nacional, 1938. xvi + 321 pp. 

Camoens, Luis de.— The Lusiad, trans. 
Richard Fanshawe (1655), ed. J. D. M. Ford. 
Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1940. xxxii 
+ 307 pp. $3.50. 

Cantarell Dart, J—Defendamos nuestro 
hermoso idioma. Buenos Aires: Menéndez, 
1937. 208 pp. $2.00 arg. 

Carroll and Scanlon.—A Reading Method 
Sp. Review Grammar. New York: Harper, 
1938. 297 pp. $1.60. 

Cione, E.—Juan de Valdés. 
1938. 195 pp. 

Cortés, N. A.—El pronombre ‘se’ y la 
voz pasiva castellana. Valladolid: 1939. 
58 pp. 

Darnet, A. J.—Un Didlogo de Luciano 
romanceado en el siglo XV. Buenos Aires: 
Inst. de Filologia, 1939. 

Davies, R. T.—The Golden Century of Sp. 
London: Macmillan, 1937. ix + 327 pp. 
16 sh. 

Dietrich, G.—Syntaktisches zu Kalila wa 
Dimna. Kirchain: Zahn, 1937. 151 pp. 

El espafiol en Méjico, los Estados Unidos 
y la América Central, ed. P. Henriquez 
Urefia. Buenos Aires: Univ. de Buenos 
Aires, 1938. Ixi + 526 pp. $8.00 arg. 

Hilton, Ronald.—Campoamor, Spain, and 
the New World. Toronto: U. of Toronto 
Press, 1940. 152 pp. 

Krabbe, L.—Das Problem der Frau in den 
Romanen von Palacio Valdés. Miinster diss., 
1938. 62 pp. 

Leslie, J. K.—Ventura de la Vega and the 
Sp. Theater 1820-65. Princeton: 1940. xiv + 
143 pp. 

Levy, Bernard. — Present-Day Spanish. 
New York: Cordon, 1940. xiv + 360 pp. 

Mendes Pinheiro da Silva.—Etudes portu- 
gaises. Lisbon: Inst. para a Alta Cultura, 
1938. 141 pp. 

Menéndez Pelayo, M.—Antologia de sus 
obras. Notas de M. Artigas. Valladolid: 
Cultura Esp., 1938. 

Meyn, L.—Leer para saber, y saber para 
contar. Leipzig: Rohmkopf, 1939. 176 pp. 

Monteiro de Barros Lins, I.—Lope de 
Vega. Rio de Janeiro: Oliveira, 1935. 212 pp. 

Moog, V.—Eca de Queiroz e o seculo XIX. 
Pérto Alegre: Globo, 1938. 356 pp. 

Moreno, A.—Licdes de anidlise, de fonética 
e de ortografia. Oporto: Ed. Nat., 1937. 
261 pp. 

Licdes de linguagem. 
307 pp. 


Bari: Laterza, 


Ibid., 1938. 


XViii 


Peres Montenegro, J. — Vocabulario orto. 
grafico, prosédico e remissivo da lingua port, 
Lisbon: Eds. SIT, 1938. xx + 688 pp. 

Piccolo, Fr.—C. M. Da Costa. Saggio sulla 
letteratura brasiliana del Settecento. Rome; 
Amici del Brasile, 1939. 93 pp. 

Piel, J. M.— Os nomes germifnicos ng 
toponimia port. Lisbon: Junta de Educagiig 
Nac., 1936. 220 pp. 

Ramos, S.— El perfil del hombre y Ig 
cultura en México, Mewxico: Espasa-Calpe, 
1939. 

Reemtsen, R. — Spanisch-deutsche Be- 
ziehungen zur Zeit des ersten Dreibund 
vertrages 1882-7. Berlin: Ebering, 1938, 
125 pp. 

Riva-Agiiero, J. de la.— Lope de Vega, 
Milan: Treves, 1937. 99 pp. 

St. Amour, Sister Mary Paulina. — A 
study of the Villancico up to Lope de Vega, 
Diss. Washington: Catholic U., 1940. x+ 
131 pp. 

Salinas, Pedro.—Reality and the Poet in 
Spanish Poetry. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940. x +165 pp. $2.00. 

Sanchez, L. A.—La literatura del Pert, 
Buenos Aires: Universidad, 1939. 189 pp. 

Schneider, M. — La Colocacién del Pro- 
nombre. Buenos Aires: Inst. de Filologia, 
1939. 

Vega, Lope de.—La “Dorotea,” studio 
critico e traduzione di Alda Croce. Bars; 
Laterza, 1940. 353 pp. 

América, Buenos Aires: Inst. de Filologia, 
1939. 

Selva, J. B—Hist. de la literatura esp, 
Buenos Aires: Peuser, 1938. 462 pp. $6.00 
arg. 

Sergio de Sousa, torno do problema 
da “lingua brasileira.” Lisbon: Tip. d@ 
Seara Nova, 1937. 35 pp. 

Vossler, K.— La vida espiritual en Sud 
América. Buenos Aires: Inst. de Filologtia 

1939. 


GENERAL 


Chadwick, H. M. and N. K.—The Growth 
of Lit. III. Cambridge: Univ. Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1940. xxviii+ 928 pp 
9.00. 

Geddes, James, Jr.—My Library. Biblio 
graphical-Biographical. Repr. from Boston 
U. Alumni Mag., 1939-40. 46 pp. 

Guérard, Albert.—Preface to World Lit 
New York: Holt, 1940. xvi + 536 pp. $2.80 

Priebatsch, H.—Die Josephgeschichte if 
der Weltliteratur. Breslau: Marcus, 193% 
xviii + 197 pp. M. 7.20. 

Tancock, L. W. and Gillies, A—The Year$ 
Work in Mod. Lang. Studies, X. Cambridgé 


U. Press, 1940. vi-+ 142 pp. 8s. 6d. 
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MODERN. LANGUAGE 
QUARTERLY 


A Journal devoted to studies and reviews — 
in English, American, Germanic and 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Edited by Ray Heffner, managing editor, Dudley D, Griffith, 
Howard Lee Nostrand, Frederick M. Padelford, Curtis C. D. 
Vail. | 

The June number for 1940 will contain the last four-year _ 
cumulation (1936-1939) of A Bibliography of Critical Ar- 
thurian Literature, prepared by Joun J. Parry and MARGARET 
ScuHLaucH. Beginning in June, 1941, the Modern Language 
Quarterly will print annually the Arthurian Bibliography, pre- 
pared by Professor Parry. 


. (Two dollars the year postpaid.) ; 
‘THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS 
Seattle Washington 


THE OLD GERMANIC PRINCIPLES OF 
NAME-GIVING 


BY 


- HENRY BOSLEY WOOLF .. 
Assistant Professor of English 
Loutsiana State University 


This study falls into two pafts, one concerned with the naming of those 
Germanic tribes who migrated to England, the other with those who re- 
mained on the Continent. After an introduction are to be found chapters 
on the royal families of East Anglia, Essex, Kent, Lindsey, Mercia, Bernicia, 
Deita, and Wessex. Then follows a long chapter the Old 
English non-royal families, in which an attempt is made to find out in what 
ways the names of those not of the royal blood differ from those of their 

tulers, The next chapter, which treats Old English poetry, is in the main 

a consideration of the Beowulfian genealogies. Chapters on: the. Scandi- 
navians, the Merovingians, the Goths, the Langobatds, the Burgundians 
and some others, together with a conclusion, complete the volume. There 
is a bibliography, and an extensive index of names. . fake 


xii +299 pages, 8vo, cloth, $4.00 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS, PRESS BALTIMORE 
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A? 
a? “4 One Hundred Good Rules 


PARKER’S 
FRENCH 
PRACTICE BOOK 


Provides an abundance of lively, modern-type exercises 
on each of the one hundred most important rules that 
second and third year students of French should know. 
Serves both to review first-year work and to make ap-. 
plication of these mles habitual and automatic under all 
circumstances. $1.32. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas. London 


e A superb collection of short stories for college closes 


ANTHOLOGIE CONTES FRANCAIS 


EDITED BY: GEORGE T. MOODY WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Three reasons why we believe this work is destined to become a standard last; 


1. 22 stories—the greater number of which have. never 
before appeared in a short story collection. 
2. Large representation of modern writers. 
3. Real interest value and literary merit. 
Brief Introductions. Notes. Comprehensive vocabulary. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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